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ty of i faith. 


t goo 


Entered as second 


lass matter 


farsa we in Boston are howl- 
ing and scolding and obstruct- 
ibout the congestion of streets 

1 rapid transit, we are losing the 
best opportunity for improvement 
had in fifty years. 
Street Commis 
are the betterment 


ch we have 
What is a board of 


sioners and what 


iws for, and why are not twenty 
eet thrown into Tremont street 
ym the front of the Tremont 


House, and twenty feet thrown into 
Beacon street from the side of the 
fremont House? It should always 
be remembered that after such a re- 


ef the property from which the 
width of the streetis taken is far 
more valuable than before. At 
least, it is back land which is pur- 


chased, and the price to be paid is 
only that which should be paid for 
the land on the back of the lot. 


is that American boot and 
manufacturers have now an op- 
portunity for introducing their wares 
n England, on account of the great 
strike of the shoemakers in England. 
it is said that two hundred thousand 
nen are on strike there, the difficul- 
ty being caused in part by the in- 
troduction of American machinery. 
[ was in England in 1873, in the 
gallery of the House of Commons. 
As the discussion below, on an 
[rish subject, went on, one of the 
[Irish members said that any man 
who wore acrush hat and broad- 
toed shoes in Ireland would be ar- 
ed as an American Fenian. I 
is talking to two members of Par- 
nent at the time, and putting out 


wT 


my own foot, which had a shoe on it 
with a sufficiently broad toe, I said, 
Where do you find a toe broader 
that?” One of my friends 
said in reply, “Precisely; that 
ws that you are an American.” 
‘No,” | said, “I bought that shoe 
‘* Bristol yesterday” “Ah,” said 
“the man knew you were a 
ankee!”’ 


t 


bie English correspondents tell 


rest 


4 


+} 


S 


tell this anecdote to any shoe- 
Making readers of THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, in order that they may not 
send over boots and shoes of a pat- 
tern which is not particularly in 
Vogue in England at the present day. 
For we might as well ask our Eng- 
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lish friends to spell Aonour without a 
u or traveller with but one 4 as to 
ask them to buy a broad toe or a 
narrow toe if they do not choose to. 


HE fact that modern battleships 


are dangerous things — to those 
who are on board of them has an- 
other illustration in the loss of the 
Reina Regente. Che great war ship, 
which was seen here at the time of 


the Chicago Exposition in connec 
tion with the Columbian fleet, un- 
doubtedly foundered; that is to say, 
the vessel did not go down through 
collision, as was the fate of the Vic- 
toria, or by striking a rock, as hap- 
pened to the Kearsarge, or by any 
other of the destructive accidents of 
the sea, but simply filled and sank. 
Such, at least, is the theory in the 
absence of evidence of witnesses ; for 
no one of the tour hundred on board 
has lived to tell the story. Officers, 
crew, marines, all have disappeared, 
and the ship lies on the bottom. 
The modern battleship is, in fact, a 
great steel pot, heavily weighted ; 
and if, as is suspected in the Reina 
Regente, the weight is too high, the 
rolling in a heavy sea may take the 
water aboard, fill the pot, and sink 
it. 


' has been so long the fashion, 

with some people, to contrast the 
diplomatic service of the United 
States with that of European nations, 
to the detriment of the former, that 
it is almost gratifying to find the 
Spanish minister, Senor Muruaga, 
conducting himself as he has in the 
affair of the Allianca. The training 
of European diplomacy has not pre- 
vented him from making an exhibi- 
tion of what is called ‘freshness’ in 
American slang an exhibition 
which would be mortifying to Amer- 
ican self-respect if made by any of 
the plain, untitled and untrained 
representatives of this republic 
abroad. 


HE brutal murder of Col. H. C. 
Parsons in Virginia, last June, 

is recalled by the announcement of 
the acquittal, last Saturday, of his 
slayer, one Goodman, who the court- 
records say was acquitted on a simi- 
lar charge fifteen years ago. Col. 
Parsons, a man of great refinement 
and culture, a wounded Union sol- 
dier, was well known in this city. It 
will be remembered that he was on 
his way home from a visit to rela- 
tives in Boston when his life was 
taken, almost without a word of 
warning and certainly without other 
provocation than a letter containing 
charges which were probably too 
true for Goodman to be able to dis- 
prove. The natural course for an 
innocent man would have been to 
challenge an_ investigation, but 
Goodman’s way was to kill the per- 
son possessing the facts. So it came 
about that an unarmed and defence- 
less citizen, upon whose body not 
even a pen-knife could be found, was 


cut off in the prime of a life of use- 
fulness and intellectual power. It 
was a thoroughly dastardly affair, 
and its treatment by the press of 
Virginia, and the escape of the mur- 
derer from punishment, are a shame 
to civilization, 


THE POTATO PLAN, 


| ©O the horror of the scientific 
philanthropists, and to the 
amazement and indignation of the 


political economists, Mayor Pingree, 
of Detroit, has succeeded in what 
people begin to call the ‘potato 
plan.’ This means that the mayor 
had the sense to see that the good 
God, in his arrangements for feed- 
ing people, requests, not to say re- 
quires them, to put into the ground 
certain seeds, for which he prepares 
such a harvest that the man who 
does his duty by these seeds receives 
ten-fold, thirty-fold, sixty-fold, or in 
hundred-fold. 

This rate of increase is such 


some cases a 
that 
even the boldest usurer is staggered 
when he is told that it is possible, 
as he occasionally reads some an- 
cient scripture. And the habit of 
the philanthropists and the political 
economists, and other people who 
work by book-ridden systems, is to 
show that it is idle to try any such 
experiment now. The habit is to 
say that the raising of food had bet- 
ter be relegated to a small section 
of the community, and that for the 
rest certain artificial employments 
had better be provided, such as in- 
suring the lives of their fellow men, 
or sweeping out offices, or scrubbing 
floors, or possibly building apart- 
ment-houses sixteen stories high be- 
cause their ancestors or somebody's 
ancestors happened to have orchards 
in certain situations in Boston or in 
New York. 

In face of all this theory, which 
may be found in five hundred books 
published within the last fifty years, 
the mayor of Detroit said squarely 
last spring, to every unemployed 
man who asked him for work: “Go 
to, here is a half-acre of land; here 
are certain potatoes, with eyes in 
them; here is a hoe. With the hoe 
scratch the land. In the hole you 
have made place a piece of a potato 
with one eye. God will send rain, 
God will send sunshine, and at the 
end of the year you will have many 
more potatoes than I have given you 
to put in.” 

Strange to say, the result followed 
as the mayor of Detroit said. The 
conditions of society were such that 
nobody in Detroit wanted to pur- 
chase these lots of land as the sum- 
mer went by, and at the end of the 
summer the various unemployed peo- 
ple who had come to him found 
themselves the proprietors of enough 
potatoes, say, for their families to 
live on through the winter, or for 
them to carry into the potato mar- 
ket and sell for good silver money, 
which they put into the savings- 
bank and with which they were 
credited as if it had been gold. 
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This victory of Mayor Pingree, 
who acted, it need not be said, in 
the face of all criticism and ridicule, 
is now attracting general attention. 
As our friends of the Advertiser 
would say, the readers of THE Com- 


MONWEALTH are aware that THE 
COMMONWEALTH has urged some 


such system as this all along. In 
our own private office, we have re- 
ceived many letters of abuse from 
people who did not like to scratch 
the ground with hoes, and who did 
not like to put potatoes into the 
holes which they had made. These 
people preferred to wait at the cor- 
ner of the streets for some man to 
hire them. but one is glad to say 
that the tramps of the city of De- 
troit received the proposal more fa- 
vorably, and one is glad to know 
that the city of Detroit has got 
through the last winter more satis- 
factorily with its unemployed people 
than it ever did before. 

There is nothing like a concrete 
lesson in visible affairs; the modern 
fashion is to call it an object-lesson. 
People who will not read THE Com- 
MONWEALTH, and people who believe 
in the books of political cconomy, 
looked upon the bags of potatoes 
which the tramps carried home on 
their shoulders somewhat as the 
Pharisees and Sadducees looked up- 
on miracles. There never had been 
a miracle, there never could be a 
miracle, and they did not mean that 
there should be a mirdcle; but all 
the same the lame man stood up and 
took his bed on his shoulders and 
walked. ‘The economists and _ phil- 
osophers did not believe that any- 
body could put seed into the ground 
and get harvests from it, excepting 
under the rules Of political economy. 
But all the same, these Detroit 
tramps had something to eat in the 
winter, without going round to the 
office of the overseers of the poor. 

The result is that the experiment 
is to be tried nearer home. In the 
city of New York arrangements are 
being made already, by Which the 
lands which are waiting for people 
to give a hundred dollars a square 
foot forthem may be utilized this 
summer in as simple enterprises as 
those which Mayor Pingree set on 
foot. While we are waiting ‘for 
Henry George and Mr. Garrison 
and other people to show us how 
these lands ought to be held, ar- 
rangements are in progress that 
they shall be made of use for the 
present summer, in receiving the 
dews of heaven and the sunshine of 
heaven upon certain germs of pota- 
toes which are to be placed in them 
for trial. 

What will probably happen will be 
that a great many good fellows, 
some boys and perhaps some girls, 
may contract an interest in the busi- 
ness of agriculture, which in our ele- 
gant high civilization, involving 
many life policies and insurance 
agents and sixteen story tenements, 
they would not have had. It may 
follow that aman will see that it is 
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a better thing for him to earn a liv 
ing than to earn a salary which only 
pays for half his living; or to earn 
wages Saturday 
which do not meet his expenses 
more than half-way 
week which follows. 

If any person studying this sub 
ject cares to see who was the pio 
neer in improving a corner lot in 
New York, such a reader is respect 
fully referred to the adventures of 
Crusoe in New York, as published by 
Harpers first and by 
Brothers afterwards, some 
years ago. 

And if that the 
people who have made this first ex 
periment choose afterwards to take 
up twenty acres of irrigated land in 
Idaho, or 
acre the 
Pacific 


paid on night, 


through the 


Roberts 
thirteen 


it should prove 


dollars an 
Northern 
them, or 


to buy at six 
land which the 
Railroad offers to 


Florida the 


which are given away 


1] ] 
smaii tots 


to accept in 
to people who 
choose to raise their own food upon 
them,the persons who have made this 
ie beginning will not 


‘6 
H \LI 


bold step in t 


be sorry EpWARD E. 


OUR SOLAR SYSTEM. 
Its Place in the Sidereal Heavens. 
ALFRED BICKNELL BEFORE THE PARKER 
MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLA 


WISH to call your attention at 
some length to the magnitude of 
the solar system and the 


relative 
situation of the sidereal heavens. To 
comprehend such enormous distances 
as those which separate us from the 
nearest of the fixed stars is, in an 
absolute sense, an impossibility lhe 
human mind is not large enough to 
grapple successfully with the mighty 
A long array of 
figures carries with it no definite idea 
of the actual distance 


problem involved. 
which they 
represent. But we may show some 
device, perhaps, which will help in 
considering the matter. 

Suppose a map of these United 
States were drawn on a 
larger than your thumb nail. On 
such a map the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts would be but a speck 
and yet relatively the map would be 
correct. So we may represent the 
solar system, approximately. In 
constructing maps and plans, a cer- 
tain scale is used — as so many feet 
or miles to an inch. Now, using only 
round numbers, which are sufficiently 
accurate for our purpose, we say that 
the planet Neptune, the outermost 
known member of our system, is 
2,800,000,000 miles from the 
So if we use a line twenty-eight feet 
long, each single foot will represent 
one hundred million miles. 
a scale it would require 
microscope to see a 
United States at all. But we puta 
bead at each end of this line, one 
representing the Sun, the other, 
Neptune. Between the two, other 
beads will represent the other plan- 
ets. One nearly four inches from 
that representing the Sun, will be 
Mercury; about seven inches, Venus; 
eleven inches, the Earth; seventeen 
inches, Mars; about five feet, Jupi- 
ter; nine feet, Saturn ; eighteen feet, 
Uranus; with Neptune at the end. 

This device shows approximately 
the relative distances of the princi- 
pal planets from the Sun. rhe as 
teroids lying between Mars and Jupi- 
tér are not represented, neither are 
any of the twenty-odd moons _be- 
longing to the system. To repre- 
sent the size of the planets is not 
practicable. On this scale of one 
hundred million miles to one foot, a 
small shot would be large enough to 
represent the Sun. As the Sun is one 
thousand times as large as Jupiter, 
the giant of the system, itself one 


Space not 


sun, 


On such 
a powerful 
map of the 
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thousand times as large as this Earth, 
you can understand that any object 
small enough to represent a planet 
could only be seen by the aid ofa 
powerful mic roscope. On this scale 
fifty-six feet in 
orbits of every 


a circle diameter 


would include the 
member of the solar system. 

When we look up at the stars on a 
clear night, the vast majority of ob 
jects in sight are Suns, many of them 
much larger than our own Sun To 
ordinary eyesight, with a clear hori 
' fifteen hundred are 


zon, about seen 


at one time How far from us are 


they On this scale of too, ' ) 
miles to one foot, the nearest would 
be about seventy miles rhe ap 
proximate distance of only about 


twenty are known. As already stated, 


rive their distances in 


the attempt to 
] ] 1 4 ; 
miles is meaningless. And the dis 


tance of only a small fraction is even 
In the pres 


} 


approximately known. 
ent state of knowledge it cannot 
Our measuring devices are not equal 


to the task 


\s well try to measure 


the ocean with a pint dipper! 

Che usual method is t rive the 
number of years it takes light t 
reach our system from them, or, as it 
iS called, their distances are ex 
pressed in ‘light years.’ Light 


passes through space with the velox 
ity of about 185, 
ond of time. 
about eight minutes in coming to us. 


] 
miles each sec 


rhe light of the sun is 


It requires nearly four hours for the 
light of the sun to reach Neptune. 
But it takes about seven years for the 
light to reach us from the nearest 


fixed star visible in this latitude, 


namely, the star known as ‘61 Cygni,’ 
in the constellation of Cygnus, the 
Swan Che light of the great Sirius, 
sometimes called from its superlativ 
brightness the ‘King of the Suns,’ is 


about fifteen years in coming, while 
that of the North Star is fifty 

if the Sun were represented by a 
Earth 
on the same scale would be a ball as 


globe two feet in diameter, the 


large as a pea, about 220 feet dis 
tant Jupiter would be the size of 
an orange one-third of a mile, with 
Neptune the size of 
one and miles distant. 
On this scale a circle two and a halt 
miles in diameter would include all 
the members of our 


a boy’s marble 
one-fourth 


solar system ; 
this scale the nearest fixed 


stars would be nearly as distant as is 


but on 


our moon, 


The sizes of the fixed stars are 
measured by their brightness. Che 
actual discs of the planets are 


seen, but no teles« ope has been con 
which shows the disc of 
What we do see isthe beam 

which, 


structed 
a Star. 
of light, 


comes to our 


penetrating 
eyes aiter its long 
flight, it may be of centuries. We 
also know that on approaching a star 
its br ightness would be increased and 
diminished if we went farther away. 
Now suppose that retaining your con- 


space 


sciousness, you could go out, far be 
yond the confines of our solar sys 
tem, to a point one thousand times 
as far beyond Neptune, as Neptune 
is from the Sun But first consider 
the fact that when you arrived at 
Neptune you would receive only 
about one-one-thousandth as much 
light and heat from the Sun as we 
receive on Earth. At that distance 
the Sun would appear only a trifle 
larger than the planet Venus some- 
times appears to us. It follows that, 
by increasing that distance one thou- 
sand fold, we should dwarf the Sun 
to the apparent size of a small star. 
Consequently we should receive little 
light from him; but even at that 
great distance we should not have 
approached near enough to the thou- 
sands of suns in the direction we 
were going to receive from them any 
appreciable increase of light, and 


consequently we should be in a zone 
of perpetual darkness, unrelieved by 
any light except that which we know 
as starlight. 

When you look up at night and 
view the ‘ countless hosts of Heaven’ 
which stud the blue vault above you, 
consider that you are looking through 


that vast zone of endless night 
that void of densest blackness, cold 


human 
the midst 
unnavigable ocean 


and silent forever No 
stranded on an island in 
of a broad and 
would be more utterly alone than is 
our solar system. But is it a void 
Is any part of the domain of the 
Great Creator, so unspeakably im 
mense as this space between us and 
the stars, a waste ? 

Che question of the habitability of 
than ours,’ has been 


‘other worlds 


for generations a fruitful 


" theme ol 
speculation Che weak point in such 
discussions seems to me to be in the 


if any other planet 


necessity 


assumption that 
were inhabited it must of 
be with beings not materially unlike 
ourselves { cannot thus limit the 
ittributes of the Great Creator. The 


known 


ife on our planet ought, it seems 


ist variety In ali forms ot 


me, to be taken as a hint, at least, 
that He is able 


one torm of 


more than 
into 


to call 
‘human’ being. 
Indeed, it does not require any great 
stretch of the imagination to conceive 
of intelligent quite unlike 
material, but 
that 
our senses of hearing, and sight, and 


beings, 


ourselves in form and 


equipped with senses so keen 


touch were dull in comparison. It 
is the spirit and not the material 


that thinks, and reasons and knows 


ind spl! takes no cognizance Ol 
I 

' : 2 028 ‘ 

heat and id, light or darkness 


Observations have already tur 
vidence that a dark sun is a 
ht 


and heat of our Sun are vitally neces 


nished ¢« 
member of our system. he lg 
sary to existence as we know it. But 
were it wholly dark and cold, its at 
tractive force would not be affected, 
and all the planets, themselves also 
dark and cold, would 


perform their 


continue to 
revolutions, as they 
May it not be 
possible, then, that outside of our 
system, and between us and _ the 
area filled with the stars, 
there may exist dark suns, surrounded 
by families of dark planets, but peo 
pled by beings as intelligent, as ad 
vanced, as happy, as well informed 
in regard to His works and His at- 


have for ages past. 


visible 


tributes as we are? 

We call our moon dead and life 
Che planet Mars has, we know, 
progressed far in the same direction. 
From analogy, we believe that no 
know it, could 
the asteroids, and probably not on 
the moons of other planets. Have 
we the assurance to claim that all 
these untold millions of suns were 
created after our system had a being, 
and were created for no other pur- 
pose than to interest the inhabitants 
of this comparatively insignificant 
speck which we call the Earth? For 
myself, I cannot doubt that systems 
came into being as ours did, and 
passed through the several stages of 
planetary life, reaching the stage of 
darkness and refrigeration, untold 
ages before our system passed the 
nebulous period. 

Another consideration in connec- 
tion with the question of varieties of 
sentient life may be named, all the 
life on the Earth, animal and vege- 
table is subject to change, depend- 
ing upon a change in the conditions 
by which it is surrounded. Plan's 
and animals increase in vigor and 
mental characteristics, or decrease 
in the same qualities, when removed 
to locations more or less favorable 
to their development. Two chil- 
dren born of the same parents in the 


less. 


’ 
life, aS we exist on 
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temperate zone remove, one t 
tropics, the other to the frigid 
After a few generations, the des« 
ants of these children will be 
unlike. In like manner, must 
kind change as in the process of 
ages the surroundings change. 
But the 
natural 
slowly. No one 


changes 
take 


would 


wrought 
causes pl ice 

think 
questioning the statement that 
Earth is continually growing c 
lhe length of time is approxim 
Earth, | 
parted wifh a portion of its 

when the waters of the oceans 


known, when this 


been partially absorbed, will be 
able to support life in the ma 


familiar tous. But while the } 


is changit 


during | 
] 
i 


ong ages, 


will also be chang 


the altered condit 





process 1S SO gradu 
period covered yy authentic 
geht evidence of such chang 


be found. 


Sil 


ocientists are igreed that 
we KnOW it, doe exist 
moon. Was it ever otherwis« | 
inalogy I cannot doubt 
moon was once inhabited an 
} + 1] | ; + 
be so stl i take it for It 


that no one will question the tr 
fulness of the adage that ‘ likeca 
produce like effects.’ Growt! 
the surface of the Earth is cause: 
heat, 


soil. 


light, moisture, anda _ pr 
Given these conditions, 


life must exist lf you could 
some island of the sea, hithert: 
discovered, possessing these ré 


ites, you would know in advance 


there vou would there find life 
Now, according to the doctr 
the nebular hypothesis, substant 
iccepted by scientists the world 
our Sun and every memb«e f 
planetary family were orgina 


one mass 
If one of 
should take 


our good housekes 
a quantity of flour 
other proper ingredients, mak« 


whole into one mass of dough, 


from that mass mould loaves 
different sizes, leaving the lar 
quantity as a final loaf, it w 


illustrate the several m 
solar system in one 
ticular. The last and largest 


would represent the Sun 


roughly 
bers of our 


- the sma 
the several planets. The small loa 
would require less time than 

large in cooking, but in their 

gredients they would be substant 

alike. 
matter nowforming our solar syst 
came first Neptune, then Ura 
followed by Saturn, Jupiter, M 
the Earth, Venus and Merc 
with the remaining and much 

largest mass, the 
these newly born 
threw off the 
their respective moons. 
ing the 


From the original mas 


Sun. Some 
planets in 
material now see! 
But acce 
difference caused by 
operations of nature upon masses 
different 
stantially alike ; 
the acceptance of the doctrine of t 


sizes, they must be s 


and long years af 


nebular hypothesis, the epectros 
comes in to corroborate it by sh 
ing that not only in our solar syst 
but in the sidereal universe as v 
substantially the 
exist. 


same ‘elements 
The sun as well as the e: 
has its salt, iron, hydrogen, mag 
sium, copper, zinc, nickel, and m 
otherelements. This fact is of g1 
importance in considering the « 
tion of the habitability of ‘ot 
worlds than ours.’ 

The moon is our very nea 
neighbor. The next nearest, Ve! 
is more than one hundred times 4s 
distant. How much do our pe 
know about the moon? For ages 
has been the object of a gr 
amount of superstition and er! 
It was held to possess evil influences 
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} 1 élun , 
The word junatics 


‘eve, from the word 


vide-spreat was 
lat the ceiebrateda 
Hiersche made continu 
$ r years » detect 
, +} } 
ASIS I the cialm. 
hstanding the fact that 
c vere | ? Ve ? 
I 
on the weather 
, 
e st who hold to the 
+} 
meantinit tne reali 
vork of studying its phys 
| the scholarsin our 
} } 
. iS eel Vn 
1 
\) ( en s a r 
t é th Wit } 
| i in r 
i ¢ 
f ‘ it 
’ 
| ( irses I 1 
ha S set the 
I reatur 
y ' ’ 
‘\ 
I*} 
| ‘ 
s of m ins 
KS, areas Delleved LO Nave 
, 
eds of tormer oceans, 


craters rangi 


t 


seem Dut a spec k, to 
ndred muiues in diameter. 
e V ca ict { on 
t bee! onas i 
I furnish pal 
ni ’ I 
¢ t ~ 
{ or 
¢ mselves nr hye 
f fo | i ; 
; face ‘ no 
b that of the eartl be 
lence has been detected 
seSS¢ in itmosphere or 
i e such observations as 


made in the 


changes have certainly 


irface, the 


ict ipon its § 
I 


seems to have been 


ed that it is not worth while to 
systematically, with proper 
nt 1d unde vorahle 
its ind inder tavorable 


espaliring ot any move 
ta yic Character tf » br Fig 
lesirable a consumatio | 

> ymetime ind Uilit vh 
ian of large means will endow 
tu yn tor this expres pur 
some da\ it may be told that 
isin hand that the body 
viven over to superstition and 


entertainment is in reality 


de of beings superiol to those 


themselves the title 


rogate to 


is of Creation. 
+} 


1e nearer, let up pass ata 
the farthest known bodies. 


mounted on 


the telescope now 


ton in one direction and 


ne most 


distant star which 


rlass will pick Ip 
ble Will pi Up. 
t 1 


rn it inthe oppositedirection, 


How far 


six inch 


the same. apart 

two bodies thus seen No 

tell, but they may be so dis- 
Fw = 11 = 

it requires millions of 

r the light of one to pass to 

er. And remember that the 


phere outlined by these stars 
led with suns the number of 
no student of astronomy has 

been bold enough toestimate. 

hey number hundreds of mil- 

is within the range of prob- 

And if so many suns, how 

y planets may there be? The 

nd shrinks from the task of at- 
tempting an answer. Our own sys- 
tem, with its comparatively smail 
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numbers, as far as is 
nearly 


sun, now 


known, four hundred. Suns 


may be 


of much greater magnitude 


the centres of families 


numbering tho 


planetary 
isands. 
and 


—. | } 
pi King up a grain Ol sand, aSk you 


Go down to the sea shore, 


bears to al 
all the 
proble m is 


self what proportion it 
shores of 
Lhe 


as that of the pro 


1e sands on the 
on earth 

as easy to answel 
portion which this world bears to 
the habitable and inhabited worlds 


within the visible Universe of the 


Great Creator. At first bewildering 
n the immensity and glory of the 
conception, in time it becomes a 
Si rer yf inexpressible satisfaction 
ind reverence 
Thousands ol years zo the 
Chaldean Shepherds saw the stars 
ey rose ove! tne. eastern 
ins Among them they saw the 
planet Mars, as clearly as they saw 
the moon But DY the inaided 
\ t ( a ¢ ] ely 
Known Of an I ne heavenly bodies 
When in the course of time instru 
mnie ol el tic pecamie possible 
ill were subjected to scrutiny by the 


keenest observers inthe astronomical 


Che markings on the moon, 
much more plainly 
Mars. A glass 


_ 


WOT ld. 
however, were 


seen than on which 


would show satisfactory details at 
the distance of 240, » miles might 
not do sO ON a plane t never less 
than about 35 , miles But 
the question of the habitability of 
either was equally in doubt and has 
remained so until this year, and to 
I remains § Stl 

lhe planet Mars ha vever, 

ena tay t ect for study by 
many istronomer®rs seventeen vears 
vo, a keen eyed Italian astronomer 
published an account of certain 
marki which he had seen These 
markings were perfectly straight 
ines, running for a thousand miles, 
more or less, in various directions. 
He gave them a name which in Eng 


lish was translated ‘canals.’ Other 
} 


astronomers with much larger tele 


scopes could not see them and re 
| believe the 
But after 
years, others did see them, and not 
only saw them, but found the planet 
partially covered with them like a 
They were estimated to 
be from twenty miles wide, to several 


width 


fused to published ac 


counts. a lapse of nine 


1 
net WOrk. 


times that 


lhe idea of a canal or straight 


yater way thirty or forty miles wide 


and a thousand miles long was pre 


P > 1} 
osterous 


Fortunately however we 


scientific enthusiasts who are 


not to be deterred from the attempt 
Armed 
best instruments made by 
advanced 


mounted in an 


to solve difficult problems. 


with the 
mechanics, 
observatory located 
in the high and dry region of Ari 
zona, Mr. and 


down to pursue their investigations 


our most 


Lowell his staff set 


with sublime patience and courage. 
Carefully all the 
' and all the 
and studied. 
The conclusion substantially arrived 
at by them was that these markings 
were not water but areas of vegetation. 
In short that the entire system of 
the so-called vast 
and comprehensive system of irriga- 
tion. 

I will not say that an 
conclusion has been reached, but it 
is, I think, safe to say that at this 
moment are in pos- 
session of evidence of the most_pro- 
nounced character that Mars Aas 
been inhabited; and if it has been 
why not mow? It is a matter for 
national pride that a young Ameri- 
can should be the first man to make 
the announcement that the markings 


prepared maps of 


markings were made, 


phenomena observed 


canals, was one 


absolute 


astronomers 


seen for years by keen visioned 
observers, in many lands, are areas 
of vegetation, which develop as our 
crops do in the spring and disappear, 
the fall, made 
the stupendous 


system of irrigation covering a terri 


as also they do, in 


possible only by 


tory larger than this entire country. 

l want to attention to 
one consideration which 
me important. The water 
in whatever form, which 
net-work on Mars, in 


call yout 
seems to 
ways 
form this 
many 
run in a straight line for a thousand 
miles. ‘The engineering ability to 
accomplish this is second to nothing 
this earth. Now by 
the unaided vision no human being 


cases 


ever done on 


could run an absolutely straight line 


for hundreds of miles, especially 
when on a curved surface like that 
of a planet Only by the aid of in 


struments oft precision as reliable as 


those used by our engineers could 


And if 
all, as their 


this work be accomplished 


they have teles« 


opes at 


works prove they must have, why 
not instruments large enough to look 
it this earth, in detail, as our astron 

] 


omers are looking at them ? 

Untold ages ago, Mars was ina 
condition analogous to the condition 
of this earth now. With the 
ing of the time, have not their people 
been making progress in all the arts 
known to them ? 


pass 


And quite possibly 
some thousands of years ago they 
watching this planet through 
superior instruments, 


were 
speculating 
perhaps among themselves whether 
their nearest neighbor, so shrouded 
in clouds and vapors could possibly 
be the abode of intelligent beings 
We may imagine that they, living in 
a climate uniformly mild = and 
pleasant, free from storms and dis 
istrous gales, might have concluded 
that their brother’ world 
was a totally unfit place for habita 
tion ; or if inhabited at all, probably 
by ‘monsters of the briny deep,’ o1 


organism far 


‘bigger 


themselves in 
Perhapsin that 
exhausted their 
resources in trying to signal the in 
habitants of earth, in case there were 


below 
the scale of being. 


remote period they 


any such, and discouraged at the 
lack of any response came to the 


conclusion that it was wise to let so 


unpromising a subject severly alone. 


A MOUNTAIN HOME IN MARCH. 


Hot Springs, North Cari 


Once Warn 


lina, 


Spray 
pring 


HIS place is what those of us 
want, who are sick of March 
in New England and are afraid of 


April. The hepaticz are in blossom 
here, the arbutus buds are just open- 
ing, the birch-tassels are dancing on 
the trees, and if one looks in the 
right place he sees a scarlet tanager. 
All day long yesterday, and all day 
long Friday I did not see a cloud on 
the face of the blue sky; andthe air 
is so charged with ozone, that the 
guide-books cannot say enough about 
it, nor we. In the reading room 
steam heat. In the 
glass shielded piazzas, we sit in the 
sun, like do many roses in their 
palaces at Natick; in the open air 
we ride and walk and pick up our 
appetites. Once aday, in our magic 


we keep on 


valley, communication opens with 
the outer world. Then we open 
our letters from Boston, and read 


that you are very cold and are glad 
we are away. We are equally glad, 
and we return to our occupation of 
doing nothing except taking warm 
baths and writing letters for THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

This valley was known as a place 
where are hot springs, as early as 
the first settlement of Western North 
Carolina. Mr. Kirk’s book and 
lectures—and a good chapter in 
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Bancroft, if anybody is so oid 
fashioned—tell of the good work 
which the mountaineers and the 


French Broad assisting their enter- 


prise did in the Revolution. I be- 
lieve there are enthusiasts, who 
hold that even if Sam Adams, and 


G. W., and Ben Franklin had become 
discouraged, or had accepted peer- 
ages from Lord North and George 
the Ill, these mountaineers would 
still have put the thing through, all 
the same, and saved us of today 
from the sovereignty of Victoria. As 
the necessity did not occur, we shall 
never, never know ! 
The other 


the place 1S 


historical interest in 
that Andy Johnson’s 
sign, as a tailor, is still to be seen on 
his shop not far away; and he took 
his wife, | am told, from 


this very 
valley. 


As he was the man who had 
the chance to do more harm 
nation 


to this 
than any one else ever had 
except, perhaps, 
and as he 


Davis 
chances 


Jefferson 
used all his 
there is a certain interest which at- 
taches to such monuments and memo 
ries 

But nobody comes here to study 
history. Nay, 1 think nobody comes 


either to look backward or to 
look forward, but rather to 
enjoy today; and this we do 
very thoroughly. The hotel 


is first rate, all that anybody can 
ask for, and the ‘manners and cus- 
toms’ of the visitors perfect. You 
know there is a sort of destiny about 
that in all such places. And here 
the destiny sets just the right way. 
Everybody is on good terms with 
everybody, and the whole air of the 
great parlors cordial 
are plenty of 
for the children to ride, and 
handsome and pretty horses, bred to 
the saddle in the genuine Southern 
fashion, for their fathers and mothers 


and offices is 


and social. There 


burros 


and brothers and sisters to ride 
upon. Six mountain gorges open on 
the pretty valley, the sides green 


with evergreen, rhododendrons and 
laurel. Imagine what openings 
these give for horseback rides or for 


adventurous walks. ‘The French 
Broad River flows «through the 
valley—which indeed it made—and 
along the brawling stream, every- 


where pretty, are the road-ways 
which connect us with that outward 
world of yours—of which we think 
little, and of which we know less— 


which is engaged in discussing the 


rise in sugars, or the dirt in the 
streets of New York. 
The Hot Springs—the Warm 


Springs of older maps—were known, 
as I said, I know not how long ago; 
before you and I knew anything. 
And here was a nice old Southern 
hotel in old days, where the Southern 
people came to take their summer 
holidays and where I believe they 
come now. The hot water came 
and comes out of the ground at a 
temperature of go degrees, and those 
of us who like that sort of thing like 
this very much. For the summer 
visitors, here is the French Broad — 
Broad enough and deep enough and 
atthe Hotel grounds tranquil enough 
for good swimming ; nay, for canoe- 
ing or for rowing or sailing. 

It is, in short, a twelve-months 
hotel, open all the year for people 
seeking rest and comfort. At the 
Washington Irving, at Granada, the 
landlord told me that his winter 
company and his summer company 
overlapped each other. He had in 
May, when I was there, people from 
the North of Europe, who had come 
there to be warm, and people from 
the North of Africa, who had come 
there to be cool. So wisely had 
these old Saracens, who had Europe, 
Asia and Africa to choose 


from, 
selected their palace home. 


This 
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mountain valley has the same charm. 
Just now we are almost all from the 
North. 
our hepaticas and our arbutus earlier 
than the rest of you. 


We have come here to find 


As the season 
goes on, the Carolinas and Georgia 
Indeed, 
at Asheville, at Biltmore and here, 
they tell you that August is the time 


will be represented here, 


to come. It is cooler here in \ugust 
than in Boston or Ne York, o1 
Springfield or Worcester 

E. E. H 


A COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 


The old hymn runs, “ How beauteous are 
their feet 
Who stand on Zion’s bill; ” but I'll engage 
That now but lar | praise these feet « 
et 
Since a Pa i ult i i 
The w id '] eal 
bu ck the 4 n s we Ww 
We ki \ it \ iif I 
ne'er 
las a A A on Zi ' li 
Whi " ¢ ‘ he feet f 
" 
On Zi i i i ar 
“Ww 
Cor the f 1) i 
Wh vok " I in O 
*Tis a perplexis juestior saints, "ti ir, 
Hlave saintly feet, and uintly’s superfine ; 
Was Trilby dear a aint? Of course we 
hear 
She was a model girl with sole divine 
My notion is, were these extremes to meet, 
[he saints’ and Trilby’s, on some publi 
floor, 
Nine men in ten w iid i at || ysit 
(Nine at th i i t re nore 
Hl. Meck. 


SHORTIA, 
botanists are 7 


()' R American are ; 
quainted with the curious ro 


mance which accompanies the re 
discovery of this 


plant. 


pretty mountain 
When Dr. Asa Gray was in 
Paris, he found in the collections of 


the Jardin des 


} 
Singie 


Plantes a 
pressed specimen of Shortia Che 
plant was elsewhere wholly unknown. 
Gray 
Short, and it retained that name inthe 
American floras until this time, but 
more than thirty years have passed 


named it for his friend Dr 


without any second specimen being 
discovered. Dr. Gray used to laugh 
about it himself, and tell how his 
friends tried to persuade him that 
the original specimen was from Japan. 
But ten or a dozen years ago the 
plant was re-discovered, and through 
the efforts of Mr. Sargent of the Ar 
nold Arboretum it has been well dis 
tributed in our more choice northern 
gardens 

The following circular, sent us by 
Mr. Harbison, an accomplished stu 
dent of botany in North Carolina, 
gives an account of an interesting 
enterprise in the way of education, 
which has taken the name of the 
coy and delicate little Shortia. 


In the autumn of 1886,the present 
master of Shortia School opened a 
private school at Highlands, in North 
Carolina, 
grade of the average high school and 
was known as the Highlands Acad- 
emy. [It was the intention of the 
founder to add manual training for 
boys and cooking for girls as soon as 


This school was of the 


funds could be raised for that pur- 
pose. 

Though 104 pupils were enrolled 
the first year, owing to the low rate 
of tuition the school did not pay its 
expenses This led the principal, 
Mr. Harbison, to offer his services 
as botanical collector, and after a 
three days search farther down the 
stream along which Dr. Sargent had 
re-discovered Shortia, in the locality 
where Michaux had discovered it 
about one hundred years ago, a con- 
siderable amount of Shortia was 
found ; and from the sales of that 
rare and interesting little plant funds 
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enough to meet the deficit were 
raised. 

This encouraged the founder to 
continue the school, and from the 
sales of Galax leaves, and other rare 
and beautiful plants from the moun 
tains, enough was realized to furnish 
free books to all, the greater part of 
the seven years during which the 
school was open; and from funds 
raised in various other ways, on an 
average six pupils were given free 
books and free tuition, and the same 
number were given free books and 
half-rate tuition. 

But the school was not successful 
financially, and as the funds to carry 
out manual training could not be 
raised, it was for a short time dis 
continued. The friends of the school, 
however, prevailed upon its founder 
to re-open a school at Highlands. A 
property, thirty-five acres, ht in 
the village, was purchased as a site 


rig 
for the school. Here gardening and 
sloyd, in addition to the ordinary 
branches, are to be taught. 

Before re opening the school the 
master spent the winter and spring 
of 1894 in studying similar schools in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Ger 
many in order that he might be the 
better prepared to oversee and carry 
on the work in the new school. 

Shortia saved the academy in its 
infancy and we count largely on 
Shortia to help the new school in its 
beginning ; furthermore, Shortia is 
the only one of its family in all these 
mountains, and our little school is 
the only one of its kind here, so we 
have named the new school The 
Shortia School 


THE GREAT FROST IN ENGLAND. 


“T HE daily papers have told of un 
cold weather in Great 
Britain during the month past. A 
friend writing from one of the Mid 
land Counties of 
vivid description of the effect there 
of temperature which in New Eng 
land is taken as a matter of course. 


usually 


England gives a 


For over 35 days, this 4th of 
March, continued frost has prevailed 
over nearly if not quite the whole of 
Great Britain. Singularly enough, 
this little town of Loughborough in 
which I have elected to spend the 
remainder of my days, invariably 
beats the record in meteorological 
matters both in winter and summer, 
the thermometer ranging invariably 
the highest in the summer and the low- 
est in the winter. Forinstance, during 
this very severe frost, on nineteen 
consecutive nights the thermometer 
stood at from 20 to 28 deg. above 
zero,and on nine of these only 10 
deg. above, on six nights 4 above, 
on three nights from 3 to 6 deg. be- 
low zero. And in this moist climate 
I can assure you that these figures 
of the fall of temperature are much 
more trying than 8 and ro deg. below 
zero in Boston, or 20 deg. below in 
Walpole, N. H. 

For the greater part of these 35 
days, not only are the taps frozen, 
but the main pipes in the greater 
portion of the town are frozen up 
also. In short, up to this present 
time we have a veritable water fam- 
ine. The corporation keep gangs 
of men with water-carts, and every 
morning you may see women going 
to the carts with pails for their daily 
supply. Some one told me that his 
next-door neighbor, as soon as the 
pipes were all frozen up, at once or- 
dered an extra supply of Bass's bit- 
ter beer. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that my friend has slightly ex- 
aggerated the weakness of his 
neighbor, who, by the way, is far 
from being a teetotaler. Such a 
state of things, I am assured by a 
very old resident of Loughborough, 


has never occurred within his mem 
ory, which dates back over sixty 
years. 

Early in the frost the hydrants 
were opened and a supply thus 
obtained. Sut Jack Frost was dis 
gusted at this bare-faced disdain of 
his sway, and in less than 24 hours 
the waterman on going to the hy 
drant found that frozen also. ‘lhe 
latest attempt at victory over the 
enemy in this part of the town has 
been to send around the elephan 
tine steam roller to send a stream of 
steam into the hydrant, but Jack 
Frost st:ll holds his own and we are 
compelled to accept our supply as 
the children of Israel in the desert 
gathered their manna, day by day. 
Of course, this severe weather has 
been very disastrous to the work 
people ot | oughborough, the hosiery 
town of England In several in 
stances, for want of water, work in 
the factories has been entirely sus 
thousands 


pended, throwing some 


out of work and causing unusual dis 


tress. Fortunately for us, our town 
corporation, together with other 
bodies and individu 


philanthropic 
als, have at once risen to the crisis, 
and extreme care has been exercised 
that no cases of real starvation 
should be recorded from our little 
inhabitants, such 
as we read of in some of our larger 
towns in England. ‘There are sey 
eral soup kitchens, besides the Town 
Relief fund and the Boot fund for 
children and free breakfasts for poor 
children 
Any one who feels that he can enjoy 
knowing that 


y 
4 
can 


town of say 20, 


rol y t ho< 
going to scho 


before 


his dinner better by 
one or two other poor peopl 
have a good dinner too; can put 
chase a dozen or so of tickets at 8 
cts. each and either distribute them 
himself or herself or entrust them 
to some reliable almoner who will 
see that they are given to those who 
are in dire need. 1 can speak posi 
tively for this district of Loughbor 
ough, composed principally of work 
ing people, that although there has 
been and still is very dire distress 
here and there, yet there has been 
no single case of sheer destitution 
that has not been promptly relieved 
I am inclined to think that if Ben 
daveed comes to our little town to 
look up some poor Benajar or some 
other of his lost sheep, and I were to 
come across him and askhim whathe 
thought of his visit to Loughborough, 
he would say as he did to Dr. Prim 
Boston, “*What you have 
been doing in Loughborough to the 
least of these my brethren and sis 
ters you have done unto me.” 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 


rose in 


FOR HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


HE Boston’ Ladies’ Hampton 

Committee was formed two years 
ago to extend the interest in the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute in Virginia, and to raise 
money to help lift a portion of the 
burden from those who are strug- 
gling so hard to meet the demands 
made each year upon the school. 
The committee raised last year, 
through the kindness of its friends, 
fifteen hundred dollars, thus sup- 


porting twenty-one much _ needed 
scholarships. 


The members of the committee 
hope these may be continued annu- 
ally, and they ask most urgently 
that each one who believes in help- 
ing the South in the grave problem 
of educating and uplifting the negro 
may give something to this fund. 
Seventy dollars provides an academ- 
ic scholarship; thirty dollars pro- 
vides an industrial scholarship. 

Donations of any amount will be 
gratefully received, and annual sub- 
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especially welce 
They may be sent to Mrs. D 
Pickman, 98 Beacon street: M 
C. Phillips, 299 Berkeley st 
Mrs. Henry Parkman, 30 Com: 
wealth Mrs. George T) 
314 Dartmouth street: Mrs. Sar 
Cabot, Brookline: Mrs. F. | 
son, 459 Marlboro street M 
V. Dexter, 174 Marlboro street 
Che work of the Hampton 
tute is known widely it nee 
praise here. The appeal from 
committeé not only for regul 


scriptions 


avenue 


gular 
nual subscriptions, but also 

nations of any amount, how 
meet with p! 
10 are inter 


small, should 


response trom all W 


in the colored race 


EMIGRATING TO THE WEST. 


\ meeting of persons pe! 
interested in emigrating to the 
will be held it Well’s Mert 


Hall, 987 Washington street 
Monday even 


This meet 


not for a discussion of the 

ot empl vment,and it need 
tended by those persons wh 
wish to gt to the West ther 
or to have other people go I 


practical meeting to hear state 
made by Mr. Smythe of the Nat 
al Irrigation Committee, and 


_ 


vsentlemen interested in the s 
EpWARD E. HA cr, 
M. C. WHITMAN, 
Mary KENNEY O'SULLI 
Ropert A. Woo! 
Epwin D. Mi 
CHARLI H. Ami 


WILLIAM I RUTAN, 
Da H. ¢ 
\ kh V\ | \ t 
AUTOGRAPHS. 
| Stilman Smith & (¢ 


been entrusted with the sal 
large collection of autographs, 
by a journalist 
ll be s 


distinguished 
catalogue with prices wi 
any address. 

Autographs of 
Adams, Louis Agassiz, Adam Ba: 
N. P. Banks, Thomas H. Bent 
Robert Bonner, George Boutwe 
among the A’s and B’s of this « 
logue. 


Charles F1 


A book of peculiar timeliness 


Mr. Henry Norman’s forthco 
work on the Peoples and Politi 
the Far East. The author 
nearly four years in the Far | 
often under circumstances of 
culty that would have been i1 
mountable had he not 
powerful credentials. As a 
he has been enabled to pre} 
work rare in information and 
est, including an account of 
present political situation in Cl 
Japan, Korea, Siam and Ma 
The object of the book is, i 
author’s own words, “to try 
cast the horoscope of the Far | 
mingling travel and studies, ad 
ture and _ information, tales 
statistics, fancy and fact.” It 
contain sixty illustrations and 
maps, and will be published by 
Scribners. 


Mr. A. P. Watt, was rec 
asked, “‘ What authors comman 
largest prices at the present mom: 
“IT have no difficulty in answe 
that,” said Mr. Watt. “Mr. 
Harte, Mr. Besant, Mr. Hagg 
Anthony Hope; and among 
other sex, Annie Swan, ‘| 
Schreiner, Mrs. Clifford, Mrs. Cr 
and Mrs. Harrison (Lucas Ma 
Mr. Kipling, Dr. Doyle, 
Crockett and Mr. Stanley \ 
man are among the writers 
whom I can get the largest pr 
both here and in America.” 
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lished by Hough 
second 


Folk-Lore 


prote ss 


: the 
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lana, 
" , 1 ilso President 
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ne mem 


to repeating them. 
of the attach- 
the 
tories are given india 
English. rhe dia 
no means merely a 
m of 


( ondensed, 


interest 


lume comes from 


is 1n 


has an idiom 
} \ | 

which there isa 

ac al i 

Suppress pa®’ticies, ane 


i irge extent 


f 


aea of interest to 
' 
ted with the French 


} 
‘Ss themseives,*they 


Chere stories ot 


of Afri 


fact which is the 


are 

ire probably 

more 

rh the of 
and the hyena; then 
tales with familiar 
] 


dents, traceable to the 


introduction 


One is a bit surprised, 


to find the riddle of the 


nade the culminating point 
them, a negro tale. 

llection of 

has had 

es and 


his W 


these stories, 


other interested 
rk stands as a dis 
sites 


LiOli LO 


the literature of 


book this, profound, but 
p 1; earnest, but not rancor- 
sophic, but not dull ina 
author has felt 

the trend of modern 
nd observes that there is 
in accepting too quickly 
that because objections 
of our 
liefs, they can be easily 
Where it may be im- 
there is a quarrel be 
nce and Religion, he raises 
n whether the controversy 
than 
masquerading 
and borrowing her 


Our 


f 
O 


+ i 


the door of some 





somewhat else 


something 
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JAK, 







»k m ikes 






no attempt at 
iliation between 

Geology. In place of 
ens up a close investigation 
gins of the various kinds of 
igious, scientific and nat- 
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be understood that there are 


Nie ey in the way of grasping 
seurediy and by unmistakable 
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BY 


prooféthe postulates ot religion, but 
this may£not wholly rule them out of 
court. It has been too little noticed 
that scientific thought has an ante 
cedent prejudice in its favor, because 
its material is so immediately tangi 
ble, while religious thought 


is less 


generally, though possibly not less 
ibsolutely apprehended. And what 


] 
isa 


so in the same line, any change 


in the contentions of science are less 


observed and observable than in the 
realm of theology. The change of 
notion respecting heat, which re 
garded it as a mode of matter, to 
the present thought of it as a mode 
of motion, (| 264), was by easy 
transition, while a like change in 
theological position, owing to the 


ot 
would have been revolutionary. 
But it is the basis of scientific 
liefs which 
are not 
securely as has been supposed. 


sociological relation theology, 
be 
require investigation. 

discovered to rest so 


The 


phenomena, which 


‘These 


apprehension of 
supply the material of science, is not 
immediate, but chain of 
point ot 
result. his 


through a 


causations, error at any 


which would vitiate the 


consideration does not invalidate 


scientific thinking, but it does 


sug 
rest modesty in the 
] 


aqaecisions. 


assurance of its 
I here isa howeve! 
than 

which 


charge 
ot 
brings 


worse 
doubtfulness result, 
author against 


naturalism, that view of evolutionary 


mere 


oul; 


intelli 
gence in the formation and the con- 
duct of the universe. 


hypothesis, which bars out 
For the logi 
cal consequence of this theory is the 
destruction of all knowledge, and 
even of the idea of reality in the uni 
(p. 86). Mr. Spencer’s mel- 
lennium is progress to that 


verse, 
degree, 
where conscience, growing unneces- 
sary, will be dispensed with, and the 
path of least resistance will be the 
path of virtue. This prospect the 
author views with apprehension, as 
his keen foresees ‘that the 
same kind of causes that make con- 
science superfluous, will relieve us 
from the necessity of intellectual ef 
fort, and that by the time that we 


vision 


are perfectly good, we shall also be 
perfectly idiotic.’ (p. 75). 

Mr. Spencer has the true idea 
when he regards the ‘ultimate 
ideas’ of science and the ‘ ultimate 
ideas’ of theology ‘unthinkable,’ 


but fails to perceive that this fact 
places both theology and science on 
terms of equality as regards philoso- 
phic doubt in their apprehension by 
the thinking subject. (p. 294). His 
device to escape the rocks of univer 
sal scepticism is the simple method 
of dividing the realm of beliefs into 


the regions of the knowable and 
the unknowable. And when 
he has accomplished this, our 


author insists that he proceeds un- 
fairly, for, ‘what is knowable, he 
appropriates, without exception, for 


science: what is unknowable, he 
abandons, without reserve, to re- 
we: : ; 

ligion.’ (p. 294). 


Having shown the pitfalls into 
which naturalism unavoidably leads, 
the author suggests a basis for the 
belief in a Divine Intelligence and a 
Divine Revelation, from the demand 
of science for theism as assuring its 
own completeness, (p. 310), from the 
necessity of God working in ‘ prefer- 


ential action,’ (p. 326); and from the 
satisfaction of ethical necessity as 
provided for in the incarnation, (356 
30% ) 

The argument of the book is close 
and stimulating, and fresh light 
continually thrown on mooted ques 


is 


tions, as in the discussion on Free 
Will and Determinism, (p. 19); on 
Parasitic convictions, (p. 83 on 


the assumptions of science, (p. 101 


102); on the ‘psychological climate’ 
(p. 218); and on the relation of 
Authority and Reason, (p. 238). The 


passage on the impossibility of Selec 
tion accounting for our delight in 
music is as charmingly subtle as any 
thing in the language, (p. 36). 

he style of the book 
as Spencer’s, and the discussion is 
held to the theme hand. It 
abounds with terse expressions, keen 


is as close 
in 
a Damascus blade 


Such are 
few from the many: 


as 


these, which are but a 
‘ Rationalism is 
not but impulse 


toward belief, or unbelief,’ (p. 22 


an argument, an 
‘Science preceded naturalism, and 
34); ‘ Nothing 
so quickly waxes old as apologetics, 
perhaps, it be 

‘As chalk consists of little 
remains of 


will survive it,’ (p. 1 


unless, criticism,’ 
(p. 226) 
else but the animalcula, 


so the history of thought consists of 


little else but an accumulation of 
abandoned explanations,’ (p. 263) 
A book permeated with such a 


breezy 
read, and, even if it may not cover the 


atmosphere will be widely 
whole field of theologic thought, it is 
to be remembered that it 
Its 
satisfied if it can lead some 


oftered no 
be 


minds to 


such pretention. aim will 


be less cocksure of naturalistic explan 


ations of the origin of phenomena, 
and a bit less disdainful in their 
treatment of the beliefs, which have 


sweetened soc iety, and are now helj - 
ing to rid the world of its worst bur 


dens. MARTYN SUMMERBELL. 
OnE THOUSAND DOLLARS A Day By 
Adeline Knapp Boston: The Arena 


P iblishing ( ompany 


The imprint of an Eastern pub- 
lisher brings this little book close to 
otherwise we might go on re 
peating the bluff Scotch reviewer’s 
question of long ago, with a saving 
clause for ourselves: Who reads an 
American book from the Golden 
Gate? With her pen Miss Adeline 
Knapp has conquered fortune, and 
made a literary name for herself on 
the Pacific slope. 
charmingly retired spot, near that of 
the American hermit of 
Joachin Miller in Alameda 
California. 
This volume contains three short 
parables on economic themes, and a 
piece or two of different sorts, but 


us ; 


Her home is ina 


letters, 
county, 


with a sociological bearing. One 
might call the work virile, but v7 
means less, distinctively, than it 


used to. ‘The work has virility, but 
with a touch of something else, 
mulierability, perhaps. 
“ The bravest are the tenderest ; 
The loving are the daring.” 

The first parable aims to show 
what would happen to productive in- 
dustries if a populist government 
should distribute, from fabu- 
lously rich mine, one thousand dol 
lars in gold every morning, to every 
citizen of the United States. Of 
course the miller wouldn’t want to 
grind corn any more, and the miner 
would stop digging coal, and the 
motorman would leave his crank to 
be manipulated by the treasurer of 
the corporation, and so on, till no 
one could get anything to eat, and 
everybody would have to walk when 
they went out, or shiver in their 
homes. Then starvation¥and stag- 
nation, and the winds of March, 
would drive people to exchange once 


some 









DR. SWEET, 

The distinguished natural bone 

geon and physician. Family 
Medical Reputation. 


sur- 


In3A Consultation Free! IRQ5 


Having read what the newspapers say 
of Dr. Sweet’s wonderful cures 
mark what patients say of him. 
All of the foregoing pronounced by 
doctors incurable. Apply at once. 
Dr. Sweet’s Medical Institute for 
Lame and Infirm, 52 Union Park, 
Boston. 


Case LV 4 ROYALSTON, MAss., Sept. 

3, 1885. Dr. SwWEET— 
Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as to 
my success with the Sweet Method of Treat- 
ment, as administered by you, I am happy 
to report the most overwhelming success. I 


cannot employ too strong language. Why, 
sir, itis more than 18 years since I was 
stricken with lameness. More than half a 


lifetime lame. Just imagine it. Who shall 
begrudge me my joy, as 1 behold myself able 
to perform my duties on a large farm, with- 
out a pain ora single limp. Well, sir, last 
November my old difficulty seemed to cen- 
tre in my left knee-joint. It continued to 
grow worse and worse: home methods 
proved of no avail; I was filled with despair. 
To this was added a dangerous form of kid- 
ney and heart disease, the latter of which 
excited the apprehension of my friends. 
Thus situated, I applied to you. You ac- 
cepted my case, and then began the first and 
only thorough treatment I had ever wit- 
nessed. The first treatment was attended 
by no perceptible benefit, nor the second; 
but the third I began to feel a change. The 
fourth did the work. The old, hardened 
muscles gave way, the tendons let go their 
18-year hold, and although I did not jump 
for joy, I could move my limbs without pain, 
and with perfect freedom. I now walk as 
well as ever I did in my life. My heart 
difficulty had disappeared, also the distress 
in the back, and lam able to rejoice that 
through the blessing of God and your in- 
strumentality, I have been plucked from an 
early grave, and willingly offer you this for 
publication, that it may perchance be a 
beacon light to some fellow-mariner on life’s 
ocean of the dangerous headland of disease, 
and of the haven in which he may find safe 


anchor. Yours respectfully, 
West Woopstock, Cr., 


Mrs. S. E. LANE. 
Case V. Jan. 4, 1884. ‘Editor of 
the Putnam Patriot —My Dear Sir: I de- 
sire to mention, through the columns of 
your valuable paper, for the benefit of my 
neighbors, and especially those suffering 
from disease, that they may know where to 
go for help when all local means fail, and 
death stares them in the face. Most every 
one has heard of the famous Sweet family 
of natural doctors for many years, and their 
wonderful power over disease. Iran across 
C. K. Larabee, of Webster, whose wife had 
been almost miraculously restored by Dr. 
Sweet, who would have it that I should go 
to Boston and consult his doctor. So I 
went, placed my case in his hands, and to- 
day, what shall I say to my acquaintances 
of my doctor? The least I can say is, that 
I would not be placed back again where I 


was when I applied to Dr. Sweet, for One 
Thousand Dollars. Dr. Sweet is giving ex- 
clusive attention to all diseases of long 


standing, and is meeting with the same won- 
derful success that they do in bone diseases 
and setting. WALDO PHILIPS. 


Mr. Waldo Phillips personally assured us 
that the foregoing statement was true in 





every particular, and is given voluntarily. 
H .s position in society is too high for any 
on e to call in question what he asserts. He 
is a wealthy citizen of this town, and"fis 
above being influenced by pec uniary .con- 


|} siderations.—Eb. Pasriot. 


Continued on page &. 
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Literature. 


more the products of their labor, 


bread and beans and broadcloth, 

carriages and coal. 
The Sick Man, and 

tented Machine, treat 


of the political and social problems 


Discon 


Che 
other phases 


that obscure the sun today. Getting 
Ahead is a sad,sad picture from real 
life, of so-called justice, where a 
land-shark has 
home and driven to desperation a 
frugal and hardworking Danish im 
migrant. rhis 
Dane is delivered up to the law as 
firmly bound as was Burns, the negro 
fugitive, Massachusetts 
marched him from Boston Statehouse 
to Long Wharf, and gave him back 
to slavery. 

The Earth Slept, 


cheated out of his 
melancholy 


poor, 


when 


which ends the 


modest collection, is aS fine in its 
way as these last brief utterances of 
Tourguénief’s, published in English 
under the title, Prose Poems But 
this chant has hope in it, and more 
vivacity than the commingled atmo 
sphere of Russian huts and palaces 


and prisons seem able to nourish 


It-prophesies that just as evolution 
has made man _ higher than the ape, 
so the spirits of all men, as now the 
spirits of a few, shall some day be no 


longer anthopoid, but walk erect. 


WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 
ANIMALS’ RIGHTS, CONSIDERED IN) RELA 
rtOoNn TO SoctaAL PROGR By Henry 
S. Salt 
Also AN | AY ON VIVISEC' YIN AMEI 
CA hy Albert if well, M. D New 


York Macmillan & 
Chis book 
able spirit, and if somewhat radical 
in its is candid and catholic 
in its discussion of the subject. One 


is written in an admit 


views 


must needs sympathize with every 
effort to mitigate the hardships and 
cruel treatment 
animals are frequently subjected, as 
well as with any attempt to induce 
a more humane consideration of the 
relations men hold to the brute crea 

tion generally. It is certainly 

scarcely less brutal than the brute 
to cause wide-spread and needless 
pain to these our inferior fellow- 
creatures. | suppose there are times 
when many aman has acertain kind 
of compunction as he thinks of the 
vast slaughter of animals which is 
necessary in order to supply men 
with flesh for food. Yet these feel 

lings even with nearly all who have 
them are but transient. 

The author takes what many will 
regard as extreme ground. Indeed 
he is almost compelled logically to 
do so by the very title of his treatise. 
If animals have righ¢s in the same 
sense that men have them, there is 
no place at which we may fix a limit 
till we reach the extreme of treating 
them as we are morally bound to 
treat one another. First and fore- 
most among the changes required is 
that of resorting at once to universal 
vegetable diet. If all the beasts and 
birds and fishes have a right to life 
as men have, we certainly have no 
right to take that life for the pur- 
pose of gratifying our own appetites, 
not even if it were inconvenient to 
secure physical nourishment in some 
other way. But this is not all. We 
must become vegetarians not only in 
respect of food but of our clothing 
as well and of many articles of 
domestic and industrial use. We 
could not properly avail ourselves of 
leather or furs and perhaps other 
materials which imply the death of 
animals. Furthermore to be consis- 
tent, sheep would have a right to 
their wool, live geese totheir feathers, 
cows to their milk and hens to their 
eggs, of which men would have no 


to which domestic 


right to deprive them without their 
consent. Then again how are we justi- 
fied, on the assumption made, in 
compelling the horses, 
oxen, and some other animals. [lf it 
be said that we pay for these services 


in the provision for 


services of 


the subsistence 
of those rendering them, the same 
was true in the case of slaves; but 


no one now admits that asa satis- 
factory plea. 
I mention these particulars to in 

dicate the 
, 


theory logically leads Still 


extremes to which the 
there 1S 
some force in the assumption and in 
the argument But is it not proba 
ill, that 


to animals is to be 


ble, after 


‘rights’ as ap} 
taken in acon 
than wher 


siderably different sense n 


applied to men? Ihe 


term 15 not 
defined with absolute precision by 
any one, and we have to allow it a 
certain elasticity of meaning Even 
among human beings the rights of 
children and defective persons are 
not the same as that of adults with 
sound minds It clearly possible 
that the rights of animals may be of 
even an inferior character to that of 
iny human beings It may also be 
that the almost universal conviction 


that they are in the nature of things 


subservient to correct and 
that when this theory is humanely 
applied it 
them that is possible. 


men 1S 


is the best condition for 


room for incalculab] 


improvement in the 


jut there is e 
treatment ofl 


these inferior fellow creatures of ours 


without undert iking to settle these 
more doubtful questions Che 
cruelties often practiced on the 


beasts, saving in aid of human indus 


tries, the hunting and slaughtering 
of animals for mere sport ind of 
birds for use in ornamental millinery 


and other such ind many 
kindred usages 


animal 


purposes, 
in which the whole 


world are regarded as legit 


imately subject to the luxurious 
tastes of men and women and the 
caprices of fashion, are widely open 


Mr. Salt deals 
with these matters with 


to ethical criticism. 
the earnest 
ness of a man who has deep convic 
tions. His plea is often eloquent 
and ought to be effective 

here will be more or less ques 
tioning of the views presented on the 
subject of vivisection. There is 
much plausible reasoning in favor of 
its entire suppression and one can 
but sympathize to a considerable ex 
tent with the author’s Yet 
often it would seem that human life 
is of enough more consequence than 
that of animals to warrant 
moderate suffering of the latter in the 
interest of the former, to 
tent it is necessary that suffering 
should be inflicted in order that the 
experiments might be valuable is not 
clear. But it would seem that much 
might be achieved without extraord 
inary pain or what might be called 
torture. The use of anesthetics 
should surely be a great mitiga- 
tion of the evils complained of. 

G. M. STEELE. 


Views. 


some 


what ex 


MAGAZINES. 

The complete novel in the April 
issue of Lippincott’s is Alain of 
Halfdene, by Anna Robeson Brown. 
At the Hop-Pole Inn, by Mrs. Poult- 
ney Bigelow, tells how curiously a 
near-sighted Englishman and_ his 
young wife were reconciled after a 
first quarrel. The Defendant Speaks 
is a story by Genie H. Rosenfeld ; 
Mary Dawson relates the innocent 
loves of a dancer, The Butterfly, and 
her young man. Marjoria Richard- 
son shows how the young woman 
who occupied The House with the 
Paint Wore Off, procured its external 
rehabilitation. Mme. Melba, one of 
the chief living attractions of the 
lyric stage, writes of Grand Opera, 
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showing that the laborer in that field 
is worthy of his hire. Alvan F. 
Sanborn’s paper on Cheap Living in 
Paris will be not only of interest 
but of practical value, to many 
Robert Beverly Hale has a poem, 


My Tormentor. 


Once a Week for March 21, 1895 


owing articles: Mrs 


- 
+a} r ' 
contains the foll 


\dolph Ladenburg, ‘lhe Best Match 


n Town, by Edgar Fawcett ; Prince 
Metternich, by the Marquise de 
Sourdy American Comic Journal 
ism, by T. B. Connery Che First 


Christian S¢ Temple and its 


Founder, by Lida A.-Churchill ; My 


First Ride, a military sketch, by 
Captian John D. Davis, U. 5. A. ; 
Rear-Admiral Meade, U.S. N., by 
Alvan 5S. Southworth The New 
Brooklyn Institute of Art nd 
sciences The Nez Perces Ir S 
of Idahe b (i rg | { an 
With not a e h M 
far y ill de cribes I The 
March tré " to tl oT I 
Maupassa What K King 
h é I 
emete f M : 
strange tl itr Ss‘ me i 
lhe pla isa ae ess ota 
ncia flowers ind beads pead 
black or lavender, ind even white 
and yellow, blooming garishly, in all 
sizes, on every grave and _ stone.’ 


Maupassant’s was 


grave 


! 
simple and real by contrast with its 


neighbors In the same paper, Mr 

‘angw l replies t Mr ] ys recetr 

. 

trict é on h s commonsensiDit 

explanation of table-rapping, table 
| | gy 

t ig in ( 
\ talk with thea ~~] 

M1 Creorge Du Maur er, re irted Dy 

Robert Sherard in McClure’s Maga 


ine for April, tells 
} 


with candor and 


as good 
cordiality 

of a man of talent whose ready pr 
jects were always disappointing the 
high hopes in which they began, Du 
Maurier’s youth was full of 


hese 


wander 
ings and adventures. he re 
lates with the same humorous frank- 
ness with which he confesses his sur 
prise at finding himself 


eminent novelist. 


today an 
Incidentally 
are given of his 


glimpses present 


home-life and of his way of working, 


both as artist and novelist. Por 
traits of him and pictures of his 
home accompany the article. Miss 


larbell’s Life of Napoleon covers, in 


this number, an excellent account 


of the retreat from Moscow, the ex 
ile to Elba, the triumphant return, 
the defeat at Waterloo,and the death 
at St. Helena. 
from the 


I'wenty-four pictures 
Mr. Hubbard 
events, and Napo- 
and bearing in the 
midst of them. There are two 
papers to follow, it is announced, 
supplementary to this Life. Conan 
Doyle supplies a story which is the 
counterpart of the Sherlock Holmes 
memoirs, being the confessions of a 
man of the whom the Sher- 
lock Holmeses are always in pursuit 
of, namely an old offender. There 
is a humorous story by Robert Barr; 
and a story by the author of Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush, lan Maclaren. 
Other features of the number are the 


collection of 
illustrate these 


leon’s aspect 


class 


first of a series of illustrated papers 
by E. J. Edwards, dramatic chap- 
ters in the history of that remarka- 


ble political organization, the Tam- 
many Society, which was founded 
as far back as 1789; a Pinkerton 


story which tells of the stealing of 
hfteen thousand dollars worth of 
diamonds from a man’s person by 
open assault in a crowded railway 
car under full speed; an account, 
with numerous pictures, of the frauds 
practised on the Bank of England, 


and of the Bank’s manner of dealing | 


i 
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anics: anda study 
. a ther pictures, ot 
s | ippears in private 
7 els, administer 
mmander in the 
taking his diversion 
tt n by M 1dame Adam, 
f the Nouvelle Revue, 
Loti to the read 
NOTES. 

\ Co W publish 
| i s from Anciet 
f the History 
Mr. H. Stuart 
| I ( ollege, (x 
Ihe 

) ie of 
na ro cn 
| ] 1 that has 
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t dy 
\I y vill pres 


Che Story of Christine 


Mrs. Helen Choate 

| Daughters of the Rey 
il story by Charles 
{ i lume of selected 
te n the French 
iJarmestet I en 

ems | t 

| \f 

eTa 
expt ; 
here is prt ired 
ssian Rambles 
t t next month 
M ne Co 

\ eton & Co. ann nce for 
I rth Volume of Me 
Histo of the People of the 
State Also, a new book of 
Mr. Frank Vincent, Actual 
The Coming Continent. 
K 1S a Survey of the whole 
\frica, not of any parti 


tr ‘ 


Degeneration, by Pro- 
Max Nordau, is an analysis of 
t SOC ial con- 


ition and effort by Ed 


1 , 
esthetic and 


Evol 


y, John Oliver Hobbes’s. 
s,some mortals, and Lord 
m, S. R. Crockett’s Bog 

ind Peat, and Mrs. Everard 
Stops 


of Sonney Sahib are 


cations announced by the 


ypher Craigie is the pseu- 


1 Harvard ex-professor, 
1 Man’s Romance is now in 
f Copeland and Day. 


| , . 
bourget 


’s ‘Outre Mer’ is now 


= 1) 
publication in book 


: } ] 
d will be issued at an early 


1e Scribners. 


Culin, the Director of the 
ns of the University of Penn- 


nas in press a book on 
Games. Mr. Culin collected 
ited the large series of 
shown in the Anthropological 
g at Chicago. The forth 
g work is one of the first re- 


his exhibit, which 


as now 
Museum of the 
ty of Pennsylvania, is one 
irgest and most complete 
ns of Ethnographical 
devoted to such a special 
in the world. The book 
llustrated with twenty-two 
ge colored plates from pictures 
games by a skillful Korean artist, 
4nd with numerous native sketches 


. 1 
in tne 
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of corresponding games in China 
and Japan. The edition will be 
limited and signed by the Authors, 
Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, the 
well known student of the Indians 


of the Southwest, contributing a 


commentary, in which the theory of 





games W be discussed, from new 
t that has been thrown upon the 
subject by his joint work with Mr 
Cull 

The following strange paragraph 
ppeared in the Petite Chronique 
des Lettres of the Paris Figaro of 
February 8th \ former sporting 
editor, Mr. Lang, who has become 
one of the most popular professors 
at Oxford, has just completed a work 
on Positivist Philosophy, entitled 


which will 


iwion, 


shortly appear in French at Paris 
lhe iragraph, says tl Bookman 
caught Mr. Andrew Lang’s eye, and 
he straightway made humorous us« 
of it in a Daily News article on E1 
rors. Th irticle of truth in 
the statel is the fa that < ‘ 
of Mr. La s books ein done 
nto Fre 

Mr R. Ha y Davis’s story 
The Princess Aline, is to be pub 
lished in book form Chere is a ru 
mor to the etfect that this tale is 
founded upon an experience of Mr 
Davis’s own Mr. Davis, it is said, 
being upon a time fascinated by a 


face in a_ picture, sent autograph 


copies of his book to the original, 
ind Ss bse rently 1¢ lowed ne. ibout 
Europe What the outcome of the 
I I he man < a 
Mr. Da 
’ I ct Aline tore 
é irTisSTt S SkKé cnes 
Miss Alice Brown w publisl i 
bool f New En ind tore ied 
Meadow Gras 
A volume of poems by H. C. 
Beeching, who will be remembered 
is the compile of a populai an 
thology called The Paradise _ of 


to be 
Macmillan & Co., 


Poetrv, is soon 


published by 
who announce, 
Arthur 
Dodo Benson’s brother ), 
(in a limited 


Lord 


also, a volume of poems by 
(,. Benson 
and a 
edition ) of 


Tabley. 


Mr. William Winter has in 
ration 
Heather 


series of his popular 


Se ond series 


poems by de 


prepa 
Brown 
and a third 
Shadows of the 


1 
two new volumes, 


and Biuebells 
stage 


A gentleman in Boston sold the 


first volume of the Chap-Book the 
other day for ¢6. and another 
gentleman sold his first number for 
¢ 


~~ we 
7*5°- 


J. M. Dent & Co. 
Macmillan & Co. in America are 
about to publish an edition of 
Balzac’s works which, asa thoroughly 
excellent edition both to 


in England and 


in respect 


translation and to press-work, will 
supply a great want for English 


It will be under the direct 
editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury, 
in addition a full 
introduction to the series and shorter 
introductions to novel, 
supervise carefully the entire trans 
lation. will be in 
the and 
fully up to the standard of excellence 
maintained throughout. 


readers. 


who, to writing 


each will 
The illustrations 


form of etchings, will be 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Literary Criticism, by Charles Mills 
Gayley, A. B., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Calli- 
fornia, and Fred Newton Scott, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rheto- 
ric in the University of Michigan, 
will be ready this fall. Vol I., 
Poetics and the Drama, Vol II., 





(other than the 
& Co. will publish 


Literary 
Drama ). 
the book 


l'ypes 
Ginn 


A most 
is announced by 
ton, he title is 
Lhe ( 


important book of travels 
the Messrs Apple 
Actual Africa 
Continent, and 


oT, 


the au 


oming 


thor is the traveler, Mr. Frank Vin 
cent. This thorough and comprehen 
sive work furnishes a survey of the 
entire continent which this exper 


enced traveler has circumnavigated 


in addition to his inland explora- 


tions. 


About 


London as 


Little Women 


noun¢ ed in 


stories in 
by ‘ George 
Miss Dudu 


Fleming ’ is the work of 


Fletcher 


LChomson, the 


and thei 


the | 
published by the Harpers, was born 


Loly | and 


scenes | 


ike, 


in the | ind, 


and in the 


sphere of the places which he 


he late M 


t Orie 


the emi 
Miss 


writer, 


Darmesteter, 
nen ntalist, who married 
Robinson, the English verse 

was the author of many notable es 
\ number of 
translated into English will fill a vol 
ume which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


are about to publish. 


Says. these essays, 


Prof. Lounsbury has_ revenged 


himself on Prof. Skeat, for the Eng 
lishman’s 


supercilious flings at his 


American rival Prof Lounsbury 
has been writing an extended serial 
notice of Prof. S\ y it book on 
(haus r for the New \ } | pune, 
ind ay es the knout the most 


rentlemanly and refined style 


Studies in Inductive Logi Har 
per A Brothers) will be welcomed 
by those who are acquainted with 
the excellent Deductive Logic and 
Cheory ot Thought, by the same 
author, Prof. Noah K. Davis. 

Mr. Kipling and his wife are now 
in Washington where they are find- 


ing much entertainment and friendly 
attention 


Some curiosities of thinking will 
be described by Dr. M. Allen Starr, 
of of j and 
Surgeons, New York, in The Popular 
Science Monthly for April. Apple 
Morgan applies the title The 
of the Railway, to the 
trolley line, which, by its speed and 


the College Physicians 


ton 


SUCCeSSO!I 


economy, is be ¢ oming a serious com 


petitor of the steam railroad over 


rapidly increasing distances. 
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Daughters of the Revolution. 


By CHARLES CARLI COFFIN, 
author of “The Drum Beat of the 
Nation,”’ etc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 


Mr how 
much the women of the Revolutionary period 


LON 


Coffin aims in this book to show 
contributed to the cause of independence; 
self-sacrificing, and patriotic 
A slight thread of romance adds 
to its attractions, without lessening its his- 
value. It is 
style, 


how resolute, 


they were 


tori written in a vigorous, 


p\ ture sque 
and library in 


and should go into every 
America 


The Story of Christine Roche- 
fort. 


By HELEN CH 


home 


AATE PRINCE. 16mo, 
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novel 
It is 
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French in scene Love 
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cause, and shows its 
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4 collection of celebrated portraits by fa- 
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ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 


The profits of the Exhibition will be 
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SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Jobn Ritchie Jr 





HE second paper presented be 
fore the Boston Scientific Society 
at its last meeting was, as stated in 
the report of that meeting, the an 


nouncement by Dr. S. C. Chandler 
of his investigation of the orbit of 
the fifth comet of last year. This 
object was seen first by the son of 
the astronomer Swift on the night of 
November 20, 1894, at the Lowe 
Observatory, Mt. Echo, California. 
Mr. Lowe, a wealthy Californian, is 
interested in this mountain as a re 
sort, and among other attractions 
he has established there, on one of 
the peaks near the hotel, an astro 
nomical observatory, of which Dr 
Lewis Swift, formerly of 
N. Y., is director. 

Dr. Swift has always been an en 
thusiastic searcher for comets, hav 
ing discovered more of these wan 
derers of the skies than any other 
man. His son, Edward, while sweep 
ing the skies was rewarded by the 
discovery of this exceedingly faint 
comet. 


Rox hester, 


Immediately following the discov 
ery, cloudy weather set in in Europe, 
so that no observations were secured 
there for some time, while in this 
country there was really difficulty in 
securing enough even for an orbit, 
This was at last done at Lick, and 
Dr. Leuchner of that observatory 
computed an orbit which was dis 
tributed to astronomers by the 
Science Observer circulars on Decem 
ber 1. 

At the very outset, the resem 
blance between the path of the comet 
Swift and the lost comet of Di Vico 
was quite remarkable, Dr. Chandler 
calling attention to the fact in this 
country, while Dr. Schulhof in Europe 
presented a hypothesis of identity 
supported by several reasons of a 
general nature. Nevertheless, the 
matter was one which could be de- 
termined only by actual computation 
of the orbits of the comets with a 
considerable degree of accuracy 
and meanwhile, there was difficulty 
in securing observations. 

The comet was so faint that at 
least twenty inches of aperture was 
necessary to observe it, and there 
are comparatively few telescopes in 
the country of as large aperture as 
this. By most persistent efforts, 
Dr. Barnard at Lick secured the 
best series of observations, and 
Prof. Howe at Denver and Prof. 
Wilson at Northfield, Minn., con- 
tributed other valuable observations. 
From these, including all the availa 
ble material, Dr. Chandler com- 
puted an orbit which represents 
very closely the motion of the comet. 

Now about the comet of Di Vico. 
In 1844, Di Vico at Rome discov- 
ered a comet, which within a month 
or so became bright enough to be 
seen with the naked eye. From the 
observations secured, it was evident 
that it was a comet of short period, 
and what seemed to be an excellent 
orbit was computed for it by Brun- 
now. The period was found to be 
about five and one-half years, and it 
would’ return to perihelion next in 
1850. But at that time, its path 
would have such relation to the sun 
that it could not be seen at all since 
it would be entirely within daylight, 
and hence it was not looked for un- 
til 1855. At this time the strictest 





search ‘failed to show it, and {from 
that day to this it has been called 
the lost comet of Di Vico. 

When Dr. Chandler had computed 
the orbit of the Swift comet, he car 
ried it backward and found that in 
1855 it had a close approach to Jup 
iter. He also carried forward the 
orbit of Brunnow to the same date, 
and he found that the two agreed 
within months, which 
would be an average error for each 
period of a few 


a couple of 


days only. The 
perturbations which Jupiter exercised 
on the comet were discussed, and 
the outcome of the investigation 1S 
that the comet discovered by Swift 
and the lost comet of Di Vico are 
undoubtedly the same. 

here is this matter which is of 
especial interest with reference to 
comets of from five to six years 
period: they are turned into orbits 
of this kind by the influence of Jupi 
ter, and, their times of movement 
through their orbits being just about 
half that of Jupiter, they return to a 
close approach to the planet every 
second revolution. hus they may 
be perturbed again and again, being 
thrown each time into orbits of quite 
different dimensions and positions in 
space but with the aphelion end of 
the orbit Jupiter’s 
track. So Dr. Chandler thinks that 
he has discovered this prodigal of 
the skies only to lose it again; for 
in 1897, before the comet will be 
again close enough for us to see it, 
it will have come much nearer to 
Jupiter than it did in 1855 and will 
in consequence be perturbed into an 
orbit of such nature that it will not 
be seen again. Of course, there is 
always the possibility that at some 
future approach to Jupiter it may 
again be turned into an orbit in 
which we can again view it. 

Just here there comes another inter 
esting point. The comet was seen as 
an object visible to the naked eye in 
1844, yet in 1855 when it ought to 
have been seen, it could not be found. 
Why was that? A few years ago 
this question would have been a puz- 
zle to astronomers, but developments 
of the past five years have thrown 
much light.on the subject. The 
close observation of comets which 
has been possible with the interest 
developed in the subject has shown 
that in a number of well established 
instances the comet has actually in- 
creased in brightness between two 
observations, when it should nor- 
mally have diminished. It is there 
fore established that comets are sub- 
ject to change similar to outbursts, 
whereby their light is suddenly in- 
creased. If, during the year 1844, 
it is supposed that this object had 
some such increase in light, the fail- 
ure to observe it in after years is 
fully accounted for. In thé same 
way, an increase in light at some 
future time might throw the comet 
within the range of our vision, al- 
though this phenomenon is hardly to 
be considered as even a probable 
one. 


quite close to 


N a late issue of the astronomical 
journal, Prof. J. M. Schzxberle of 
Lick Observatory contributes an in- 
teresting note on the photography of 
stars. Dr. Max Wolf of Heidelberg 
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has had much success in the photog 
raphy of faint objects in the sky, 
and an enlarged print of the region 
about the variable star Algol was 
recently received at Mount Hamil 
ton for examination. On the photo 
graphic print, stars were to be 
seen down to the 16.5 magnitude, 
assuming that the limit of vision of 


the thirty-six inch telescope iS 17 


Since there must al 


magnitude. 
ways be a loss of light in the en- 
largment of a photograph, Dr. 
Schzberle comes to the conclusion 
that practically every isolated star 
visible at Lick Observatory can be 
photographed by Dr. Wolf with his 
comparatively small telescope at or 
Dr. Wolf’s method 
The telescope 


near sea level. 
is by long exposures. 
which he uses is a small one, about 
six inches aperture, but this small 
ness is supplemented by a length of 
exposure which in some instances 
has been continued on several dif 
star is kept 


in the same position on the plate by 


ferent evenings Che 


means of a second telescope through 
which an assistant peers continually, 
keeping a certain star at a given 
place on a wire. Dr. Wolf is a 
wealthy amateur who has devoted 
much time to the perfection of his 
exceedingly delicate methods. 


Hk possilfility of a scientific 
club for Boston has been dis 
cussed in a desultory way fora num 
ber of Within a month or 
two a number of 


years. 
communications 
have appeared in the dailies of this 
city with reference to such an organ 
ization, Dr. W. C. Winslow in par 
ticular having expressed great inte 
est in the project The need of a 
club of this character, where scien 


tific men can meet in an informal 


way, seems to be felt here —a club 
which can bring together scientific 
men and scientific strangers, some- 
what after the plan of the Cosmos 
in Washington. In order to test the 
feeling *in this matter, Dr. Winslow 
would be pleased to enter into com- 
munication with any having interest 
in such a project, in order that any 
preliminary steps toward organiza- 
tion may be taken. Dr. Winslow’s 
address is 525 Beacon St, Boston. 


ALMOST A NECESSITY 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor — see adver- 
tisement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

Catarrh isa very common disease, especi- 
ally among our New England people, and is 
one of the most troublesome and dangerous 
diseases which we have, being in many 
instances the forerunner of consumption. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that we should see that we are free from 
catarrh, and use only such remedies as we 
know to be harmless and that effect a posi- 
tive cure. 

In this connection we call attention to 
Hemlock Spray, which is universally ac- 
knowledged by all who have used it to be 
invaluable as it cures. This statement is 
thoroughly substantiated by numerous testi- 
monials the company are enabled to show 
from some of our most prominent people. 

Hemlock Spray is natures own remedy, 
being found in the woods among the pine 
and hemlock trees and made and applied 
strictly on scientific principles. Free treat- 
ment is given at the Company’s office, 107 
and 108 Hotel Pelham, 74 Boylston St. 
Office hours from 9 a.M. to 8 p.m. Sundays 
2 to 5 P.M. : 

The Company make it a rule to use a 
new instrument to each patient. Hence all 
contaminating influences are done away with. 
Don’t fail to read a list of a few of their tes- 
timonials in their advertisement in another 
column. 
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. June 2, "36. 
Dr. PRESTON SWEET — Dear Sir: —I sh e 
pleased to give you a detailed statement of my 
case, and of your remarkable success in han 
it. The facts are these: — Some 13 years ago | 
was unfortunate enough to receive a dange: 
shock of electricit, —lightning—from which I: 
maiuel unconscious ivr more than four h 
The chicf effect was confined to the entire t 
side of the body. After a while the dificux 
rradual!y subsided, iu a measure, but left a f 
ng of numbness, principally in the arm, but ¢ 
teuded more or less over the ieftside, As! 
be supposed, my brain gave me much die “4 
therefrom As time were on my arm conti 
to grow worse, until last November I lost: 
plete vse of it, while tne severe pains wer 
agoulzing Iwas t ble to sleep for nigh 
gether, walking the floor and carrying n 
on a pillow, and for wicks I was unable to d 
myself. Hearing of Dr. Sweet's visit to Bost 
I sought him out. An examination follow 
and today I am wholly restored to health 
arm and side are all right, and I can sleep or 
left side without discomfort; and I desire t 
form sufferers that they may also know wher« 
apply for aid when a'l other means fail. 
Mrs. MYRON GILBERT 

Most miraculous cure of a 80-year cond 
on the Oid Colony Ralir ad, after 3 years of t 
ture and 24 years’ suffering, and hia lif 
been despaired of by relativee and eminent | 


» 


sicians 
MIDPLEBORO, Mass 
No, 7. Oct. 26, 1888 
Dr. Sweet — Dear Sir: — My recovery is 


nounced a miracie by my friends in this toy 
For years I have been regarded as a hopeless 
valid. Well, air, the facta are these 4 
Aug. 1, 1864, returning from the campaign t 
Gen. Grant throuch Virginia, 1 was strick« 
with partial blindness and brain difficulty, f 
which I remained uncenecious for 15 da) 
gravity of which necessitated the convocall 


a council<« fy sicians, who viewed my cn 
being hop less, but thank Providence, my rt 
constitution triumphed at last, although I\ 4 


confirmed! invalid for months. Now came 

jug of war. A most obstinate And terrible « 

ma spread out all over the entire body. byes 
ears, nose, nose, mouth, every portion of 1 
body lterally invaded by the dread malady, and 
pronounced by the most eminent men the wore 
case they had ever beheld. 

The future to me was filled with gloom, w! 
my friends were stricken with despair. * 

Physicians of extended reputation were c 
suited, without reli f. My condition was | 
ble. I was unable to stand erect without tearing 
the skin in differeut portions of my body fr 
which deep cracks ovzed the blood profuse 
My feet were swollen to prodigious size, my bod 
was bent almost at right angles with my hi; 
and what with great feebleness resulting f 
this fearful disease, I was unable to wa k « 

I ragging o e foot after the other. No 
expected me to live but a few months at 
such was my condition for nearly three ye 
culmication of complaints covering near a4 
ears. Pen can hardly describe how serious 
was my disease. 

Heuring of the wonderful cures performed by 
Dr. Sweet, I called upon him, ws carefully ex 
amined, and, although the doctor gave a guarded 
Opinion of my Case, consented to accept 

Hope revived. I seemed to perceive a new 
vista opening before me. Improvements bega 
at once, slow, to be sure, but continuous. I was 
filled with joy at the new prospect before me. It 
seems almost like a dream when I behold myse!f 
restored to health, able to work, and rescued 
from almost certain death. 

Your cure «f Austin Lovell, Esq., of this place 
viewed by all as a perfect miracie,is pow re 
garded by our ci izens as being surpassed by my 
own. Wishing you every measure of success, 
Iam, very respectfully yours, 

B. R. GLIDDEN 
Dr. SWEET cures a lady, aftera 
e ~ dangerous illness of 11 years, 
after being given up by the hos;ital doctors and 
everybody else. ead the unsolicited testinu 
nial, more valuable than fine gold. 
BROCK ron, Nov. 12, 1889 

Dr. SWEET :—Dear Sir:—I frel as though | 
must write a few lines in regard to what you have 
done for me. I cannot find words to express my 
gratitude to you for the great help I have r 
ceived from you. F had been given up at the 
hospital in Boston, and by other physicians in 
good standing, who told me all thatthey could 
do for ne was to keep me comfortable, and that 
was alll could expect. I cailed to see you ar 
you assured me you could cure me at your ! 
firmary. I accepted your terms of 12 months 
treatment as an out-patient. The time has ex 
pired several months ago. I will now leave 
for you to judge what my feelings are. Afier I 
had been given up to die and after 11 years’ suf 
fering, I feel that I had been sn: tched trom : 
early grave. Now I feel like a new woman, and 
can say \ ith truth you havecured me. Iam alle 
to do my work unaided. My friends express t 
greatest surprise when they sec me about n 
work and goavout as well asl ever didtin n 
life! And they say that they feelas if I haa 
been broughtfrom the dead. They can hard 
believe their own eyes. My family physician 
said he did not understand it, to see me so smart 
after so many yearsof suffering, and he wonders 
what Dr. Sweet could have done for me to wors 
such achange- My husband is delighted that bh: 
accepted your advice,and often saysthat you 
have dore wonders for me, as he had given up 
all hope of rescue. We often feel that we can 
never say enough to the world aboutthe goo’ 
that Dr. Sweethas done me. You are at liber 
to use my name, for the benefit of the public. 
you so desire. May God bless youin your good 
’ ‘ pectfu 
work. Yours res Ee. A. E. ERSKINE, 

F. M. ERSKINE. 


Redlands, C 


Case 1X Cure of a highly respecta 


ble and well known la 


if 
it 


resident of Kingston, Mass., of a protracted 


Paralysis of the arm. The remarkable s 
sess achieved by Dr. Sweet, of Boston. 
the cure of my arm of a pronounced para! 
sis, after I had given up all hope of ever! 
gaining the use of it again, inspires me wi!!! 
gratitude to God that, through the inst! 


mentality of Dr. Sweet’s skill, my arm has 


been restored. Knowing much of the Drs 
Sweet for years I was prepared to credit 
‘report that one of the distinguished fan 
was working almost miracles in healing 
sick. I thereupon journeyed to Bost 
sought the gentlemen, and being hic! 
pleased with the frank statements of 
doctor, placed my case in his hands. In ‘ 
month I could use my arm freely and 
three months I was dismissed cured. 
Mrs. PHILANDER COBB. 


Kingaton, Mass. 
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DE GAS. 


ican painters have 
hear repeated don-mots, 
bed to Manet but by 
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higher than the 
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ire made 
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in George 
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the rue 
camarades caught my 
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arm 
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had 
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pastel 
fell 
which 
vork of 
little, 
rm 


clever Ow sat 


ste] strongly 
Degas, and as I 
gentlemanly, quiet 
» examined the sketch 
, Shrugging his shoulders 
I fancied I saw in 
air a half-amused appre- 


the fact that imitation is 


erest flattery. 
life | 


important to, except in so far 


know but little, nor 


TED BY 


Philip L. 


ARTISTS 





we 


Hale 


SeaaiysrtU attic otue toe 


his art.®' I*am 
e = 
told that in early life he passed some 


is it’ has influenced 
e ‘ 





time in the United States at New 
Orleans; and a friend of mine has 
seen a curious picture by him in the 
Museum at Bordeaux, representing 
a Cotton Exchange with groups of 
lanters and merchants looking overt 
samples of cotton The cture, by 
the way, like so much of the work of 
young men of genius (as well as of 
ithout ), is a little hard and 

her it was before or after his 

t it he wa mn the itelier of 
Inere I know not But I do know 
h he spent some time there—! 
hink, t the death of Ingres—and 
that, though his drawing does not at 
first sight at all suggest that of 
Ing-es, it nevertheless will be found 


to have 


something of that exquisite 


quality of line, which Ingres so 
loved. Their chief difference was in 
selection. Ingres, thinking Beauty 


was Truth, chose the most exquisite 
models he could find; Degas, think 
ing Truth must be Beauty, has taken 
life as he found it, merely selecting 
ts more interesting phases But in 
both these is the same preoccupa 

nin line and form first, last, and 
ill the time. Though the color and 
tone are, with Degas always and 
with Ingres sometimes, good and 
sufficient, still it is always the form 
which impresses one as the chief 
study of the painter. 

strange to say, one of Degas’s 
fellow-students was  Bonnat, and 
there is still in Bonnat’s studio a 
portrait of him by Degas. It should 


that 
work is rather de 
pressing, his sympathies and tastes 
are catholic. He likes 
and appreciates the work of men 
different as Rembrandt and Raphael, 
as Bernard and Gay. Just what he 
thinks of Degas, I don’t know ; but 
still keeps that portrait knocking 
about Sad it is, this 
drift ing apart of old comrades; read 
Zola’s LZ’ Zuvre, if you want to see it 
aclennaals described. 


Bonnat, 
his own 


be said of 
although 


in passing, 


peculiarly 


as 


he 


his studio. 


Here is a picture by Degas. It is 
one of the ante-rooms of a great 
theatre. A lesson in dancing is 
being given to the coryphées. At 


the 1ight stands the dancing master; 


by him sits the tired, sad looking 
violinist; and around them is a 
white cloud of coryphées. All are 


watching a young girl at the extreme 
left, who is painfully practising the 
heartrendingly foolish steps of the 
ballet. Behind are other girls rest- 
ing themselves in gracefully stiff 

Back of them are the gorge- 
tawdry mirrors and decora- 
tions of the theatre, and in front of 
all, put where it will dothe most 
good in the composition, is a black 
chair with a fan and handkerchief 
init. All isin the delicate blonde 
key in which Degas—as many other 
artists 


poses. 


OuSILY 


sO delights. 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES. 


The instruction in Form, Drawing 
and Color in the Prang Normal Art 
Classes is of so thorough and practi- 
cala nature that it gives excellent 
preparation for more advanced in- 
struction in the leading art and tech- 
nical institutions of the country. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ex rsion st 


This fact has been distinctly recog- 
nized by Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where ten annual scholarships 
have been established to be com- 
peted for by the students of Class B 
of The Prang Normal Art Classes. 
hese scholarships are known as 
The Prang Scholarships, and are 
awarded in June of each year to the 
ten while engaged in 
public-school work, have within the 
year graduated most creditably from 
this class. If there should not be ten 
work de 
serve the scholarship, the 
not make the 
hese scholarships 
to one year’s free tuition at 
Institute, which ad 
any of the day or evening 
the Art Department, and 
hundred dollars each. 


students who, 


students whose seems to 
judges do 
full number of awards. 
entitle the 
holders 
Pratt 


mission to 


includes 


classes of 


also to one 


The Outing Season. 
beginning of the 


Bermuda or 


Chis is the summer 


ason In Lent, at 
wherever 


Soc lety, 


Atlantic City or Lakewood or 
refuge 


ummer 


one 
may happen to be, ir from 


ne always makes one’ 


plans If 
are going te Kurope now is the time to 
elect your steamer. If 
irect to the cx 
than go byt e 
if you is the 
vest steamer; if you dread seasickness take 
the Westernlaad or the Noordland ; they 
are broad of and rhe Red 
Line Boats comfortable 
and the 


you want to go 
better 


Antwerp 


ntinent you cannot do 
to 
Friesland 


Red Star Line 


are in a hurry the 


beam steady 


are convenient and 


cuisine is excellent. 


If you want to go in five days and some 


odd hours from New York to Southampton, 
there are the ocean greyhounds of the White 
Star Line the Teutonic and Majestic 
Ihey are floating palaces, as everyone knows, 
and moreover fast, staunch, ably officered 
" ul ther safe and commodious 

I as been published by Kk. A. Adams 

( he & book about the Red Star ine and 
a pamphlet about the White Star Line 
You can get them both on application at 
115 State St. Mr. Adams has also compiled 


an excellent ciphe r code for cable use 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured. 


h LOCAL APPLICATION, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrhis a blood or consti 

onal disease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
urfaces. Hall's Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, combined with 


mucous 
The perfect combination of the two ingredi- 
is what produces such wonderful results in curing 


the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
surfaces 
ents 


Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free 
F. J. CHENEY & CoO., Props , Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE | 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
AND.. 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 


ylutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 
Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 











Brightens the — and Invigor: at tes the Mind 
/t is its own best advertisement. Send 12c. in stamps 
for sample to 

Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G.,]_ynn, Mass 
Retail druggists supp lied oF every 


Boston Wholesals« Hous 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


leased to attend to her patients desiring her 
usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
trangers to test her ‘work for the Aands and feet 


FOR SALE. 


Large easy chair handsomely up- 


work a 


holstered in leather and suitable for 
a gentleman’s library. 
PRICE, $40.00 


Address, P. 0. Box 245, Boston. 


> 


ICE CREAM a i or Families, Weddings, 
Etc., 
Delivered free to all parts of City, Highlands and 


Brookline. 





‘ Corset Waist. 


Made toconform to the § 
/ Mmatural beauty of the « 
figure, and with regard ¢ 
to the most approved 4 
rules of health, to fit all 4 










\ \ ages and shapes, from 
j infants ‘oadults, sold by 4 
J all Leading Retatles 8. 
Send for Circular, P 
FERRIS’ BROS., ¢ 
Manuf'rs and Patent: es, ¢ 
341 Broudway, N.Y. ¢ 
\ tranch Office, q 
—> 537 Market St., ¢ 
San Francisco, d 
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HIGHEST QUALITY OF ALL. 


pigs 
, Bicycles 
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FOR ALL....- 





AVE you feasted your 

eyes upon the beauty 
and grace of the 1895 
Columbias? Have you 
tested and compared 
them with all others? 
Only by such testing can 
you know how fully the 
Columbia justifies its 
proud title of the Stand- 
ard for the World. And 

the price is but 

An Art 


Catalogue 


of these famous wheels 
and of Hartfords, $80 
$60, free at any Colum- 
bia Agency, or matled 
Sor two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE 
MFG. 
co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
BRANCHES: 
BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO 
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ALL PAPERS 


largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 


THOMAS & CO. 


The 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for open fire places a specialty. 
OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
150 Tremont St., 


Near West, Boston. 
——OQNLY OFFICE.—— 


SHERBERTS. ‘airs, Parties, 


ew, made ee 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY 
LIVE WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” 
| IF YOU USE 
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Fireplace, Massachusetts House, 
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FOR LENT. 
SEASONABLE AND DECORATIVE DISHI 
EGG NEST 
OAST as many small slices of 
bread as there are people to be 
served ; then separate the yolks and 


number to corres 
whisk 
butter 
a bak 


some of the 


whites of eggs in 
pond with the slices of toast 
the stiff froth 
the toast ; place the 
ing tin, and heap 
whisked whites on each; make a 
well in their centres ; drop ina few 
drops of melted butter, and then the 
yolks of the eggs, one in 
Bake in a hot oven for three 
minutes. 


whites to a 


slic es in 


each. 
or four 


EGGS IN 

Make an oyster 
about a pintof breadcrumbs, eight o1 
ten oysters cut up finely, two orthree 
ounces of butter, a little salt 
pepper, and minced 
yolks of a couple of raw 
little of the oyster Have 
ready some hard boiled eggs; shell 
them, roll each one in the force 
meat, then dip it in the beaten egg, 
roll it in the breadcrumbs, and fry 
it in boiling butter or oil. 
Drain and serve piled on a hot dish, 
garnished with fried parsley. The 
forcemeat may be made without the 
oysters, using an extra egg or a little 
cream in plac e of the oyster 


SURPRISE. 


forcemeat with 


and 
parsley, the 
eggs and a 


liquor 


olive 


liquor. 
STEWED EGGS. 

Butter a pie dish, and line it first 
with thin slices of crumb of bread, 
and then with equally thin slices of 
Gruyére cheese. On this lay as 
many eggs as you wish to cook; 
season with white pepper, salt and a 
very little nutmeg, and cook gently 
in the oven. 


OATMEAL BLANCMANGE, 
Scotch oatmeal flour is the best 
for making this. Medium oatmeal 


may also be used, and the result will 
be as satisfactory, only the 
takes longer. 

Mix ¥ lb. of Scotch oatmeal flour 
very smoothly with sufficient cold 
water to make a paste; pour upon it 
a quart of boiling milk, add a little 
salt, and sweeten to taste. Put all 
into a sauce-pan and boil for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
stirring constantly; remove from 
the fire and add flavoring ; pour into 
a wet mould. 


process 


SCARPOLOGY. 

HAT is it? We have 

many kinds of ‘ology,’ but 

this isa newone. It belongs toa 

new science and relates to reading 

one’s character from an old shoe. 

The name possibly comes from the 

Italian word scarpaccia, an old shoe, 
the diminutive of scarpa. 

A Swiss savant, Dr. Garré, claims 
that the science is as exact as phren- 
ology or chiromancy. Rather jealous 
of palmistry, he has invented a 
method by which he is able to de- 
cipher the character of people by a 
study of their old boots. His first 


heard 
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care was to procure from each of his 
friends and relatives one or more 
pairs ot old boots Gr idually he 
amassed the finest collection ever 
known Chey were all salite cata 
logued, and in most cases some par 
ticulars of the character of the ori 
inal owner were known to the col 
lector 


When his 
the 
acquisitions. By 


shelves were quite full, 
doctor set to work to classify his 
arguing from the 
known to the unknown, by compar 
ing, deducing, and contrasting, he 

last thought himself able to lay down 
the broad outlines of a science to 
whether the 
particular pair of boots had climbed 
the steep and thorny way to Heaven, 
or had trodden the primrose path of 


dalliance. 


determine wearer of a 


There is a growing fad for study 
ing the foot from various points of 
interest, and with ‘Trilby on our 


Prilby 


deem the 


book counters and before our 


rest 


inte 
Poor cramped mem 


foot-lights, we may 


in inspiration 


ber that the foot is, certainly there 
is need of a society for the preven 
tion of cruelty to one of the most 


useful parts of the human body 


In Kate Field’s Washington of 
March 16, she says ‘No woman 
who loves walking and _ out-door 


sports, and knows the joy of being 
unhampered, will imprison herself be- 
yond the absolute requirements of 
society. No woman need wear the 
high-heeled shoes. No woman will 
who wants to have a Trilby foot, free 
from corns and bunions, true to na 
ture in outline, with every toe a free 
and independent voter. When 
women pay as much attention to 
their gait as to their gaiters, Trilby 
will have many rivals. 


HYGIENE IN AGE. 


ARADOXICAL as it may sound, 
certain foods which we put into 

our mouths to preserve our lives help 
at the same time to hurry us to the 
inevitable gate of the cemetery. 


Earth salts abound in the cereals, 
and bread itself, though seemingly 


the most innocent of edibles, taken 
alone, greatly assists in the deposi- 


tion of calcareous matter in our 
bodies. 
Nitrogenous food abounds in this 


element ; and to be practical with 
people advancing in years, yet wish- 
ing to retain the suppleness of youth, 
we would advise a diet made up prin- 
cipally of fruit, for the reason that, 
being deficient in nitrogen, it holds 
in suspension the ossific deposits so 
much to be dreaded. 

Moderate eaters have in all cases 
a much better chance of long life 
than those addicted to excesses of 
the table. Blockades of the stomach 
are more usual to those who eat more 
than the stomach can utilize, than to 
light eaters. If one desires a grace- 
ful old age, therefore, it seems that 
moderate eating and a diet contain- 
ing a minimum amount of earthy 
particles is most suitable, It tends 







We Need Good Food Rather Than Medicine. 


THEREFORE EAT 


Perfect Bread 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all 
the elements found in the human body. 
WHEAT MEAL is a perfect food for 
Infants and Children, containing all 
the material for a strong, vigorous 
constitution. 


It is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 


A Perfect Food for Dyspeptics, as it 
is in the best condition for the gastric 
juice to act upon, furnishing the pow- 
er to digest, and feeding the nerve 
centres. For the brain-worker it is 
unsurpassed, containing all the phos- 
phate properties which the active 
brain demands. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


In recommended by all physicians, has been 
on the market for 27 TORE, bearing the 
highest reputation. Beir nd from t 
best 1 re wheat, it fturt 
in upt a p ERFEC'T It 
alitv a t le ‘ } Arlington Mite 
yuaranteed to be f supe nd 
purity. Packed in bar s an half-t 
Ask yout Grocer for it, and use 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
CIRCULARS. 


SAMUEL A, FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


no othe r. 


SEND FOR 


to retard old age by preserving the 


system from functional blockages 
Ossific matter deposited in the body 
through long years of unthinking 
diet must be dissolved as far as pra 
ticable 

Attention must be vive! to the 
drinking water, so much of con 


tains lime in excessive proportion, « t 


other mineral element Distilled 
water and acid fruits are efficacious 
ind the least harmful heir chem 
ical action retards the stiffening of 
the joints, rheumatism and, in fact, 
old age. 


Che daily use of distilled water is, 
after middle life 
portant means of preventing secre 
tions and the derangement of health. 
This rule observed, and _ taking 
plenty of fruit, especially juicy un- 
cooked apples, avoiding all foods rich 
in earthy physical 
deterioration will be kept 

It is necessary 


,one of the most im- 


salts, decay or 
at bay. 


in order to develop 


the best degree and quality of life 
principle, to generate good blood 


from good food and to unite it with 


good oxygen from good air 


THE OLDEST MATCH FACTORY. 


AINE is said to have the oldest 
match factory. Are we t 
suppose from this statement that the 
garden of Eden was in Maine? 
Whether this question is answered 
by yea or nay, the town which bears 
this honor is one of the earliest set- 
tlements in New England and 
about the oldest Catholic church, 
while the few elm trees that surround 
the old-fashioned mansions are of 
great size and antiquity. 

The name of the town is Damaris- 
cotta Mills, not a part of Damaris- 
cotta, although adjoining it and only 
distant about a mile and a half, but 
a part of Nobleboro. It is situated 
at the foot of Damariscotta Pond, 
which is really a lake, being about 
12 miles long. The fall of the water, 
from the foot of the pond where the 
match factory is, is from one to two 
hundred feet in about half a mile. 

The old match factory, which has 
run for 40 years, is now closed for 
the want of pine wood. I have won- 
dered what would become of all the 
matches and all the horses, with 
electricity lighting our lamps, and 
running our Cars, 
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_ WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufactu 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


Sher "AND CHOCOLA IES 


> On this Continent, have receives 


* HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


gr: lal and Foo 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process ’ 
on or —— Chemicals 

eed in ar of their ‘ 
Their delicious BRE AK PAST COCO Als a 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent 






SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, Mass. 


Kitchen Furnishings, 
‘** Back Bay’”’ 
Kitchen Furnishing St 


LY, 


1036 Boylston Street. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
ar Ave 


Telephone, Tremont 517. 
Send for Chafing Dish Cook Book 


- THE.. 


Mayflower rortane Fireplace, 





A Perfect Substitute for a Brick 
Fireplace at One-Third the Cost 


| e use any m, WwW 

re rep ¢ r ir 

; Y f en Kk r tw t 
sal y ar Pp o 


Send or Call for Special Circulars and Terms 


each & ANTHONY CO., 


MAKERS H ANI 


48 to 54 Union Street, - - Boston 


QUIRES’ 
SOFA BEDS 


ARE STANDARD! 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi 
als throughout, and are unequalled 10! 
comfort, elegance and durability. 


For sale by all first-class furniture 
SIDNEY SQUIRES & CU. 


329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
Catalogue Free upon Application. 
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RATIONALYDRESS. 
al 
, dress from the 
| t of view 1S the 
east understood 
i be n d 
; the prin 
- j 
’ “\ l 
er ven 
S ( nnec 
’ food for the 
é uid 
aress 
governed 
ison and commonsense. 
e custom and fashion out 


n, with this compromise 
lo gain the ear and the 


masses into more 
must conform 1n 
stom while advis 
es of clothing, 
ivS a prejudice in 
yainst any 


rms as innova 


nal Sli 

i mans 

from a stand 

ysiology and_ hygiene. 
trary to these must 


perhaps not this 


nor the next, but 
melime is a won 
things; it gives time 


s consider this univer 


en and see what is its 


1S Oxygen is a perma- 
ree or uncombined, it is 
ill life. Even the rocks 


earth’s 
and so per 
gen. It must freely enter 


ke up most of the 
between 4 


ns, be carried into the 
gh all of the avenues, to 
igh slow combustion 
urmth and muscular en- 
nost recognized avenue 

gs; the least recognized, 


the most neglec ted, be 
es of the skin, the 
} 


YS and 


million 
and nos 
and feeding the 


mouths 
thing 


nly to recall our sensa- 
lose room for an hour, to 
weakened 


of the ai 


we become as 
becomes ex- 
will not enter into phil 
to show you the de- 
irtificial light and the 
istion of wood and coal 
per amount of oxygen, 
efer to plant life, unto 
> not unlike. 
plants exhale oxygen and 
certain quantity 
o their life and 
with our 
exhale to carry off 
ties of the system, and in- 
ry pore and lung pure oxy- 
uld live in health and to 


ises 


far as 


which 
their 
ist so bodies. 


freely 


give ourselves up to this 
draw our full measure of 
this gas upon which our 
and muscular energy de- 
not, then there is no won- 


+} . ° ° 
hat hospitals thrive, insane 





asylums fill, and sallowness and sick 
veadaches prevail. 

Now what 
with dress 
thought 


less than ten 


this 
with 


connection has all 
Everything; and 
answers the in tar 
What is 


oxygenic 


question 
minutes 
hygienic dress It is 
so as to give 


from the 


dressing, OI! dre Ssing 


full breathing, not only top 


of the lungs, wherefrom the corseted 
oman can only breathe, but from 
the bottom of the lungs; not only 


from the whole of the lungs, but from 


top to toe, through every pore of the 
vonderfi skin texture which en 
é ; the more wonderful machin 
r | do this, clothing must be 

Se ind f such porous materia 
that the natural texture of the skin 
repeats itself 

(nd this brings us to consider the 
wherefore of what woman wears. We 
are told the why is utility, conven 
ience and beauty. As to the beauty, 


everybody to their taste, I suppose 


and we have the educated and the 
uneducated taste,and a vast multi 
tude who are like sheep and follow 
the leader wherever she leads. As 
to the beauty of dress, I will say 
only one word, to repudiate the 


statement made by a learned write 


who asserted that a 
to show the 


her social 


dresses 
eth of 
unit by means of a 


woman 
pecuniary stren 
con 
spicuous display of and bon 
making 
to utility 
parel. 

I would 


good taste 


ge wns 


nets, adornment paramount 


and convenience in ap 


say that real 


will 


culture and 
acknowledge 
as beautiful which is not in harmony 
We cannot call a thing 


beautiful because we are accustomed 


nothing 


with its use. 


to see it, nor ugly and hideous be 
cause it is new to our vision. Not 


would have hidden in a 
doorway, dressed in the present big 
style of alone on the 
street. The same may be said of the 


long ago, we 


sleeves and 


frightfully peaked toes and high 
heels of shoes, they are so ugly and 


defraud the wearer 
tion or dignified carriage. 


of graceful mo- 


I am glad to leave the considera- 
tion of the beauty of dress, and take 
up hygienic dress of the foot, con- 
tending at all times that nothing is 
beautiful which is not in conformity 
and in harmony with nature's highest 
uses. 

It is 
were 


that the feet 
given us for use, yet how nearly 
they have become by their 
in dressing. There has been 
and written about the hy- 
gienic dress of the feet than about 
the other abuses of the body in ap- 
parel, and it is at the base of our 
physical, mental and moral well be- 
ing. If we have not good, healthy 
understandings, how can we be wise 
in dressing the upper parts of the 
body ; what can our labors in every 
field be but mismanagements, and 
the results, but deformities and falsi- 
ties? 


very evident 


useless 
abuse 


less said 


Invariably when a person is repre- 
sented to me as grand and 
forceful, I look at her feet and their 
shoeing; not at the lines in her hand, 
nor her phrenological bumps. One 
glance at her feet says more to me of 
her character than aught else. The 
face may show a soul full of possibil- 
ities, but her feet will show the de- 
flections of her opinions, her judg- 


being 


ments and her life; and I think 

Yes — grand, relatively; but what 
might she not have been had not the 
boot-maker mained her? It is a 
scientific, anatomical, physiological 
truth, that the main vital nerve of 
the body runs from the the 
brain to the tip of the great toe 
that end bent, bruised or 
marred, reflects in every part of the 
human body; the sick headache 
chronically warns the individual 
that nature, though long suffering, is 
an inexorable taskmaster; the heart 
affected, the nerves of the 
stomach are and the seat of 
where the mighty 
situated, is 
out of equilibrium, and a confirmed 
invalid is the cloud of the 


base of 


sensitive 


beats are 
worried, 
reation in woman, 
nerve centre is thrown 
household. 
world cannot 
think of this as they stand 
one foot and then on the 


The busy stop to 
first on 


other, 


catching their breaths, and cringing 
with pain between each step they 
take forward 


lhe foot, 
ease and pleasure, 


to perform its uses with 


must be’ dressed 


in conformity with nature’s lines : 


so dressed, the better shape it will 


look. 


making as is 


be and the smaller it will 
Stupid and 


the mis-shapen shoe, w 


disease 
e have yet an 
other machine of torture, which, 
painful, is unrelentingly in 
dulged, and 
saps the 


less 
more 
like a 


beauty, the grace 


painless poison 
, and the 


life from its unfortunate victims; 
but of this volumes have been writ 
ten and spoken. It has been the 
point of attack for years,and diffi 


cult it is to say which is the greater 
constriction of the 
that of the foot 


I have considered the 


sin, the waist, or 


dressing of 


the foot first, because these years of 
corset war, during which we have 
made so slow an impression, force 


understand 
wisdom. 


that 
ings cannot beget 

What is the 
mense 


me to believe poor! 


corset ? It is an im 


bandage of splint. Suppose 


you splint your arm for six or eight 
weeks, what would become of its 
muscles? A heavily boned corset 


would do very well to wrap around 
a broken arm or leg until it heals, 
but it is a crime to wear it the 
soft abdominal walls which encase 
the most wonderful system of organs 
which only in their full development 
can give us a worthy race. 


over 


Even with the splints pulled out, 
this garment would be hot and de 
bilitating, and tightly worn it inter- 
feres with the secretions and excre 
tions of the skin. If bones must be 
in a waist, they should not run the 
wrong way of the body, but in 
formity with nature’s lines. 


con 


Out of the harmonious lines with 
the ribs, they throw a great many 
muscles out of use, interfering with 
the natural breathing; the powerful 
intercostal muscles, beneath the cor 
set, become shrivelled and partially 
paralyzed ; it becomes impossible to 
properly distend the diaphragm ; 
and therefore the proper amount of 
life giving oxygen is not inhaled. 

The corset wearer makes her own 
record in the misshape of her body, 
in her inability to breathe correctly, 
and in defrauding her system of oxy- 
gen. It is needless to say that the 
blood impure, and _ that 
functional action of important or- 
gans is interfered with. Digestion 
and circulation are ruined, and the 
complexion declares the folly and 
the sin as plainly as Cain bore the 
mark of murderer on his forehead. 


becomes 


What is true as to tight dressing 
of the feet and waist is an absolute 


truth for the neck and the whole 
body. Everything should be so 
loosely worn that a perfect circula- 
tion of air feeding the system on its 


WORTH oes 


But his with us, Who 
shall fill it? is not of so much impor- 
tance as what we as Americans are 
doing along the line of 

HIGHER CULTURE in the 

ART OF DRESS DESIGNING 

and CUTTING. 
In looking up and developing lines of 
usefulness for women, how little has 
along that most natural line, 


Higher Art in Dress. 


An opportunity is now 
such culture, at 


[Pittock’s 
Dress Cutting School, 
1 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


A visit to which would convince 
you of the 


place is still 


bee n done 


presented fox 


very excellent work 


being done there 
hes wide—admirably adapted for traveling 
d hard service dresses This is an uncom 
mo Bory not to be found in the store Silk Sponge 
Flannel Light Weight Something new to sup 
ly a want of silk underwear for summer use 
Reasonable prices. It is sold by the yard or made 


order into undergarments 


GEORGE S. BROWN, 
8 Summer Street, - - Room 2, 
Up 2 Flights, over Noyes Bros. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WIiNsLow’s Soo1 HING 


Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers 


for their children teething It 
onthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 


Twenty- Five Cents 2 bottle Sold by all 
druggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mr Winetow's SooTHiInG Syrur 


times be- 
clothing. 
civilized wo- 
Instead of pre- 
serving the life forces in equilibrium, 

destroys that equipoise in function- 
al action which is necessary to good 
health. ‘The future dress for woman 
must be so constructed that this hy- 
gienic error will be eliminated. The 
perfect dress for woman and man 
must clothe the body evenly and 
without stricture. 

The popular saying of wearing a 
garment skin tight is a libel on the 
Creator. The skin is never tight, 
but loose, and can be taken up in 
folds. A better comparison for 
modelling would be to say, all cloth- 
ing should be worn ‘skin loose.’ 

Clothing in 
warmth; it is 


surface, could go on at all 
tween the body and the 
Che dress worn by 


man is a failure. 


itself possesses no 
worn to prevent the 
natural heat of the body from being 
too rapidly dissipated or neutralized 
by the external cold air, and per- 
form its office of protecting the tem- 
perature of the body the most per- 
fectly when the law of body ventila- 
tion is observed. 

The normal skin gives off nearly a 
pint of water, in the form of perspi- 
ration, during the 24 hours. Given 
a chance, this fluid disappears by 
evaporation ; interfered with by con 
striction, the fluid remains to poison 
the blood or to overtax some other 
avenue, which soon becomes debili- 
tated from the overwork. I said 
evenly clothed —for the overheat- 
ing of any one part by uneven dis- 
tribution of clothing causes conges- 


tion of that part, which leads to 
sloughing, hemorrhagic conditions, 


etc., displacement of digestive or- 
gans, malignant and other tumors. 
The source of warmth is within the 
body itself, and should be evenly 
maintained by loose and evenly dis- 
tributed clothing or the foundation 
of disease is laid, and in the lan- 
guage of a toast given by medical 
societies — 

“ Woman, lovely woman! God’s last 
best gift to man, and the chief support of 
the doctors.” 


ELLEN A. RICHARDSON, 
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ESAR THOMSON, with his 

— magical ability to trill with 
three fingers at once so the legend 
runs——had at his one recital an audi 
ence nearly as large as assembled 
last Friday evening to hear Ysaye 
for the last time An orchestra of 
fair proportions, mainly recruited 
from the ranks of the Germania, wa 
called into requisition and directed 
by Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, who cer 
tainly showed remarkable control 
over forces so little used to concerted 
action. Such an orchestra can 
hardly be subjected to evere criti 
cism; on the contrary, one is inclined 
to make allowances, and, having 
made them in this case, there is a 


decided residuum of admiration fora 


man who brings such good results 
from his « orps. 
Ysaye played the Beethoven con 


certo and Max Bruch’s Scotch Fan 
tasie, and his playing of these two 
strongly contrasted works aroused 
great enthusiasm. Like all really 
great work, the machinery of it was 
concealed his bow ng is oO spon 
taneously perfect; his fingering 
consummately unlabored 


I am inclined to think that if the 
orchestra ndred de 


would 


had been 1 hu 


grees worse, no one have 


ttention 
That is 


rnetism re 


cared, so completely was 
riveted on the violinist. 
the kind of personal 
quired for success. If 

the 
the 


eyes 


mag 
the 

and 
his violin 


artist had 


stood on stage merely 


neck of and 
ceiling 
known him 
that respect he 


caressed 
cast occasionally 
ward, you would 
for a great man. 
has a world of advantage 
Thomson, first appearance 
and extraordinary impassivity give 
no clue to the almost tragic earnest 
ness of the man. 
Miss Elizabeth C 


his 
have 


over 
whose 


Hamlin 


was 
the vocalist; but to use the words 
of her first number, she would have 


been p/us grandeif she had persisted in 


her odscurité—that is, if she had 
simply stood on the platform and 
not sung at all for she was radi 
antly pretty and she sang very 
badly. 


There is at the present time popu 
lar in Paris a little operetta founded 
on the love-adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. After Robinson had es 
caped from his island — by the way, 
why do the school-books persist in 


stating that the island of Juan Fer 
nandez is Crusoe’s Island when 
there is almost documentary evi 


dence to show that it is Tobago in 
the Caribees ? I say, after Robin 
son has escaped he returns home, 
where a young girl falls in love with 
him. She is very anxious to visit 
the scene of his lonely adventures, 
and he marries her and gratifies her 
desire. Saturday night I heard a 
young lady from Chicago, who has 
been studying in Paris for two or 
three years, sing the song in which 
Madame Crusoe calls her doves. It 
is the daintiest of valse-movements, 
and the musical imitation of the 
cooing doves, sung to perfection by 
this fascinating maiden from Chica- 
go, was something to remember. So, 
indeed, were all the French songs 
thatshe sang. If there is anything 
detestable in the realm of song, it is 


meg bo eg 


| OD ee Ses Oe, a, Oy, Se, 


oe ae Oy ey. ee 


pe A * pn 4° pod J A * pod 
when people not to the manner born 
or bred attempt to sing French 
()ne can forgive 74 and nk in bad 


German, but when French is mis 


pronounced the bloom goes from the 
peach, the fragrance from the rose 
Only i drop of water 1s required to 
turn the most delicious cologne int 

1 vile-smelling compound, and so 
the least failure of pronunciation of 
the French in the dainty trifles of 
Augusta Holmés, Chaminade, Bizet, 
make ; them unend rable 


On Monday e K neisel 


vening the 


(Juartet, assisted by Mr. Bernard 
Stavenhagen and Miss Gertrude 
Franklin, gave their seventh concert 
at Union Hall. The programme 
was the Schumann quartet in A 
major (Op. 41, No. 3), Songs by 
Kmil Paur, Bizet, Henschel, and a 
piano quintet by Dvorak The 
Schumann quartet is pure musi¢ 

full of inspiration and romance. It 
is elevating to hear such music, and 
there are no adjectives but superla 
tives to apply to its performance by 
the four artists of the Kneisel Quart 
tet Miss Gertrude Franklin sang 
the group of songs to plano accom 
paniment, but one must regretfully 
chronicle the fact that her singing 
was a disappointment. It fell flat. 
Under the circumstances, one could 
not help wishing that Mr. Staven 
hagen had had one or two piano 
solos instead. The Dvorak piano 
quintet is simply gorgeous. It 
abounds with lovely melody and 
with an intertwining of themes that 
illustrates the Bohemian composer's 
fecundity. The first movement was 
played with too continuous high 
pressure it began /fortissimo and 


sufficient 
was. the 
had to 


therefore failed to display 
light and shade. That 
pianist’s fault: the strings 


play hard or else be overpowered. 
he piano has anyway a compara 
tively subordinate part. But 
animadversion is ungrateful, it was 
so splendidly played on the whole 
and so abounded in lovely and ex 
citing passages! The concert was a 
red letter occasion. 


Miss Merrill’s concert on Tuesday 
evening was a thoroughly creditable 
affair. There was enough of novel- 
ty in the programme to give it zest 
and enough of unity to make it ar- 


tistic. Miss Merrill’s playing was 
clean, refined, and marked by 
strength and individuality. She 
played her own groups of Slav 
pieces entirely from memory. She 
was assisted by Mr. Fred F. Hahn, 
who was at his best in the piquant 


Nachez dance, and by Miss Harriet 
Whittier, who sang acceptably. 


the 
Melrose last week, 
when Mrs. Helen Orr Williams read 
a paper on Michelangelo and Vit- 
toria Colonna and _ Longfellow’s 
poem was made the subject of a mu- 
sical monologue, begs me to print 


A Boston lady who attended 
entertainment at 


he following notice ; ‘without clip- 
ping.’ The. lady’s request is law : - 
“Those who heard Mrs. E. Orr 


Williams and Miss Mary B. Merrill, 
who were presented to a large audi- 
ence in Melrose the other day, had 
arare treat. The introductory es- 
say was so ably treated that it called 
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forth the warmest from the 
noted women 
recognized Mrs. William’s power as 
a brilliant, fluent, 
speaker. Mrs. Williams has 
ing personality 
with her 


‘I he 


fellow’s 


praise 


present, who at once 


and eloquent 
a charn 
and is e% rapport 

last 
Long 
and 
liams de 


audience from first to 


il monol 


musk from 
grand poem was unique 
rtistic In this, Mrs, Wi 
ighted everyone ‘vith her 
her r 
enunciatli 
The 
was rendered by the accomplished 
Miss Mary B. Merrill, in 


artistic manner The en 


ovue 
a 


dramati« 


action, resonant voice, pleasing 


on, and fine facial expres 


sion. classical accompaniment 


pl anist, 
} ] 
ner usual 
tertainment was 


espe illy restful in 
these days of agitation 
controversy on socia put 
turn aside to the repose of 
iries. At the close the 
1uded, and a ri 
tendered them \ 


Boston adies, some 


varmly 
of thanks was 


party of 


app 
i 


vhom had heard it before, went 


to Mel 


lrose to hear 
1 have 


President and Director of the N 
England ( 
The 
for the years have aggre 
gated $2,5 ; oO. I 
were $230,600; the yea 

$248,8 
the 
the country at 
onservatory 


received the report rt tne 


onservator\ of M 


gross receipts of the institution 


I 
past twelve 
ast year they 
r before they 

the fal 


most disastrous business 


were so that 
off for * 
yeal in 
the ¢ 


its present building ” 


ng 
| irge since 
was ¢ stablishe d 


was only 2 


per cent. below the average Mi 
Dana says lo make this ¢ 
servatory wha ug » be an 
what it should be Bostor ‘ 
have it be, and to bring our musica 


h standard of 


New England, 


education up to the hig 


general education in 


we require correspondingly large en 
dowments Che three great needs 
of the Conservatory which especially 
require financial assistance are, To 


have three pupils instead of four in 
a class each hour without increase of 
price to the student to take 
students for single but only 


no 


studies, 


complete sets of courses such as are 
required for a diploma— and to 
take no pupils for a less time than 


Besides these we need an 
and larger hall for 
our performances, a larger organ and 
other advantages, each 
in its way but too many 
detail. With our ex 
organization I believe 


one year. 
enlarged or new 


numerous 
important 
to mention in 


perience and 


we can do far more good with the 
same endowment than could the in 
stitution have done some years ago, 
or a new one started now.”’ The in 
stitution has just received its first 
legacy $sooo from the estate of the 
late George S. Hyde. 

Mr. Franz Rummel has been giv- 


ing a series of pianoforte recitals at 
St. James’s Hall in London. 

Senor Rubio, described as ‘the 
famous violoncellist to her Majesty 
the Queen of Spain,’ has 
ing recitals in London. 
zum speaks of his fluent 
but says that “the 
from his instrument 
sympathetic.’ 

Surely London must still be under 
the shadow of the dark ages when 
Athenzum, in speaking of the Sun 
day Philharmonic Union, a 
formed for the benest of the 
on Sundays,’ says: 


been giv 
The Athen- 
execution, 
tone evoked 
was not very 


‘society 
public 
‘Sacred music 


predominated, but HOE items were 


included and it may be good advice 
to tender to the new society that, in 
deference to the opinions of many, 
the latter element might well be ex- 
cluded, at any rate for the present.’ 


Thursday evening, Bernard Stav- 
enhagen and Jean Gerardy gave 


their last recital at Music Hall. 
Last night, the Harvard Musical 
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Association gave a musical 


























tion to its membefs and their 
friends.’ Miss Whittier, Miss |] 
Mr. Parker and Mr. Whittier 
Gade’s Spring Fantasie 
rection of Mr Pucker 
Tonight, at the nineteent! 





oncert,. 


Brahms’s 


Mende Isshon 


pho ny ( 
Symphony, 














and 

















lin Concerto pl aved by Mr. Kt 
vill be the principal fea es 
Mrs Emil Paur w ove 
ynd piano recital at Steins 3 
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PIANOFORTES 


OLIVER sty COMPAN 


453-463 Ww ashing 
TAKE 


SEAVEY |) 


34 CONCORD SQUARE 


y P Building, ¢ 


ARTISTIC 


Unconventional! 


CRESS, 


an Iimportations, 


rton Street, 
ELEVATOR 


rope 


s Party I 
*s Silk Homespun, 


* Own Mater 


aisr 





EDUCATIONAL. 


,ADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Establis hed in 1828 
For Boys and Girls of a Age i 
ar he or hd ndividual né 
Thor ation for the Mass. Instit 
Technology, ! business 
lege. Sy al st nts received into a { 
strv and Phys Sare taught by lal ra i 
tory work. Ins tion is given j 
There en cop se Dri for boys 


Street, Copley Squar 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural ; 
dread of winter—the cold winds i 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. Many have 





gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 














ANDREW J. LLoyp & CO. 
323 and 325 Washington S'-; 
Opp. Old South Church. z 
Only Branch, 454 Boylston St- 
Makers of the best 
ime max Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, ©t¢: 
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¥ 


WEDNESDAY 





t the week has been 
ance 


ise 


iva 
i Se¢ med 


pathie 


| 


the dramatk 


by emphasizing 


iracteristics, which 


representation on 
en uplifted 


' ' 
purit 


into a 
who by 
it and essential good 
the 
Joy 
atmo 
And often 


nds 


soul, apart from 


‘ature who 


sweet 


upon 
moving 
tht the play 


s been turned by Madam 
i 1 high-bred, delicate 
g no trace of her 
i Mrs. Potter seemed 
i really maidenly grace of 
| t OO! plated butterfly. 
| forris bared a_ sensitive, suf 
i tin this part, as she did 
' ul classed 


ts Bernhardt 


beheld the class 
glass, and its repre- 
ime literally an object 
ta emulation and 
iad a dreadful shock 


ind with sick soul and 
d tl ssi 


sad the ghastly, 
ided horror of exist 


; 


ymetimes one hears 
‘the gay life.’ Here 
” ad 1 ; °,° 

Only classed piti- 


bare of 
appeal 


pped horridly 
nd prace and 
% lift her from her cl 
mptine 

nal 


ass. 


the horrid 


A SM REOSNR CS EISEN TN ema 
‘ £ 


restlessness, the 
the utter hopeless 
rink life out of any but 

i ise metal her fevered 

->. > held, made the sick tragedy 
The ache in the heart 
for Camille, but that life 


eves, 


CONDUCTED 


Emma V 


AFTERNOO 


BY 


Sheridan 


The 
tocover the eyes 
to linge 
sentimentalize 


can show such sides. pity tor 
and get 
her and 


as if in 


her led one 


away not over 


it seemed 


this merciless, dreadful rendering, 
one must say Camié/e herself had at 
last been seen; and artistic sensi- 
veness begged she be not shown. 
And now Miss Nethersole shows 
is Cap iwain. Not a woman in 
mdy and mind on a level with het 
fe, as was Duse’s Camiu//e, but a 
woman de; oraded t the level of it 
Never has a Cami sal the first 
act, so calm and cool a mistress of 
the situation, as this one Never 
the woman been shown so surely 
ised and well equipped a mistress 
her trade Long before the cur 
tain rose, this Cami//e had estimated 


its characteris 
had accepted 
had 
soul, 


life, its chances, 
Long 
ill. Long 
idept ; all 
in 


her 
tics. ago she 
become 


woman- 


ago she 
the delicacy, 


had 


life 


her, been debased to 


sense 


the uses of her 


and they neither 

Her life 
1 dissipation or a martyrdom. 
it 
and 
better treatment 
her hands. Chat 
ind not soul that 
when makes 
It Sa as she 
to to 
e plans to surrender herself. 
fire 


} 


rebelled nor suffered was 


warms Armand, is because 
the 


worth 


ie knows world men, and 


than he will get at 
5 sense 
in lull sleep, she 
passion, 


has come recognize passion, 


which sh 

And through the she and 
of it 

woman 

and maternal. 

he tragedy in Miss Nethersole’s 


play is not climatic here. 


goes, 


she comes, alive as a good 


is, whose passion is protec- 


tive 


The coun- 


try-house act makes merely a de 
velopment in the woman. Che 
tragedy is in the last act—which is 


usually offered merely as a dissipa 


tion of tears for the outlet of sym 
pathy with the suffering woman, a 


uint by this time. In the associa 
tion of the degraded woman of the 
first act and the awakened woman 
who loved, that came with the 


ipproach of physical dissolution and 
the attendant mental faltering, there 
was a pitilessly drawn picture. The 
growth, 
plant 
home 


hopelessness of wholesome 
and wholesome flower, 
rooted in foul soil, 


from a 
was driven 


till the heart was sick, 
It is almost a presumption in me 
to attempt to put in words what 


Miss Nethersole’s art sets forth with 


so sure a touch. The lady’s art 
puts the audience at ease at once, 
and her personal charm potently 
seconds all she does. We are sure 
of well considered, well executed 
work at her hands, even though she 
may not always reach the heart of a 
role with unerring accuracy. It 
seems to me, she pinioned Camille. 

At any rate, a cordial welcome to 
her, and our thanks that Boston is 


to have 
to judge 


so excellent an opportunity 
and profit by her art. 
SHERIDAN. 





COMMONWEALTH who 
; should not fail to 
embrace the generous offer of Jas. Donald- 


Readers of the 


enjoy a toothsome dish 


son, 1036 Boylston St., and send for one of 
his Chafing dish cook book hich i : 

his Unafhing dish coo ,00KS which is sent 
free and contains a number of dainty recipes 


for use in connection with the chafing dish, 
or can be used for general purposes by those 
who are not fortunate enough to own one of 
these handy cooking utensils. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


eT Asana ae 


{RECEPTION, TO {MISS NETHERSOLE. 
LGA NETHERSOLE, 

entered 
Crosby 


as she 
the rooms of Mrs. E. 
Tuesday night after 
the play, was a picture never to for 
get. Shewas gowned in black satin, 
heavily trimmed with deep cut jet 
fringe. It was cut dé and is an 
exact copy of the white gown worn 
in the fourth of Camille. Over 
her shapely shoulders wore a 
black satin opera cloak lined with 
sable fur, and on her auburn hair a 
scarf of cream duchesse lace. 

Miss Nethersole was accompanied 
her brother, Louis Nethersole, 
stalwart specimen of British man- 
hood, and was met at the door by the 
More than fifty 
well known persons were summoned 
by card to meet the 


H. 


on 


COLLELE 


act 


she 


by 


gracious hostess. 


Eng glish actress, 


and nearly all responded, Mr. and 
Mrs. Almyr Wilder Cooper (Isabelle 
Evesson) coming over from New 
York for the purpose \n informal 
reception was held for an hour o1 
so, when a collation was served 

Mrs. Crosby was tastefully attired 
in violet silk and chiffon. 

Of the many present, representing 
society, music, art, literature and 
the drama were: Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells and Miss Wells Mr. and 
Mrs. Sandham; Miss Gwendolin 
Sandham Mr. Burr McIntosh 
(Zaffy in Trilby); Mr. Joseph Ha 
worth; Mr. Howard Malcolm ‘Tick 
nol Mr Emil Mahr Countess 
Susini; Baron and Mrs. von Ryd 
ingsvard; Miss May Merrick, look 
ing very handsome in white and 
rose striped silk cut décollete Mrs 
D. Henry Cram; Mrs. Frank Fuller 
(Annie Chester) Miss Grace At 
well: Mr. Bowdoin S. Parker: Mrs 
Thomas J. Marsh of Chicago; Mr 
Howard Frye Mrs. Geo. F. H 
Murray Miss Kate Greene Mr 
and Mrs. George A. Fry Mr. F. ] 
Goodrich, Miss Goodrich and their 
guest Miss Parsons of Brooklyn 
Hon. and Mrs. Thomas Riley; Mr 
and Mrs. W. E. Bryant; Lieut. and 
Mrs. Fry; Miss Helen M. Winslow 
Miss Going; Miss Ivah Dunklee 
Miss Cora Barnard; Mr. A, ] 
Mackintosh; Mr. D. Wallace Rin 
tels; Mr. James W. Longstreet ; 
Mr. Robert Payton Gibbs (of the 
Trilby Company); Mr. and Mrs. 
Atherton Brownell ; Mrs. E. J. Stod 
dard; Mr. Brackett; Miss Leavitt; Mr. 
H. Gittus Lonsdale Miss Alice 
Pierce; Miss Carrie Whitney; Mr. 


McDermott ; Miss Marion Neiswan 


ger and her mother; Mr. and Mrs 
Charles J. Page; Mr. and Mrs. 

G. Benedict; Miss Louise Mackin 
tosh; Mr. E P. Newcomb: Miss 
Sara Newcomb; Mr. and Miss Fitz- 
gerald; Mr. John H. Wilson; Mr. 
Charles Sweet; Miss May Ennek- 
ing; Miss Blanche Rice; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Barnet; Mr. Richard D. 
Ware; Dr.and Mrs. Jernegan; Mr. 
and Miss Toussaint; Miss Edna 
Ward; Miss Julia Batchelder; Mr. 
George H. Brennan and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward M. Tenney, who came in 


after midnight, Mrs. Tenney attired 
similarly to Miss Nethersole and, 


strange to say, her hair is nearly the 


same color. They made a most at- 


tractive pair in that large throng. 
Mrs. Tenney carried a bouquet of 


jonquils and gracefully presented 
them to the fair guest of the evening 
on her departure. 

It was one of the pleasantest of 
the many social affairs given by Mr. 


and Mrs. Crosby for their many 
warm friends. 
Marion Howarp. 
NUTSHELLED. 


Greates 
HYPNOTISM book out. Tells us about thi 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, $0 cents. Sent free, transporta 
poy — if you remit 25 cents for subse riptivu 





ome and dress ft 6, the elegant hou 
ho c ae OK ddress Homes AND Hear 
PUBLISHING Co., New York 
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SILK WAISTS 


$1.00 and upwards, 


DRY CLEANSED 
whole to equal new. 


Now that silk waists are so gener- 
ally worn, we have made _ special 
arrangements for Cleansing and Dye- 
ing them, and specially /ow prices 
from $1.00 upwards, according to 
style of waist and labor required to 
finish, 


Returned in One Week. 


LAct ind = MusLin CURTAINS 
cleansed until April rst for $1.00 per 
pall 

We dye and cleanse clothing and 
all materials including Laces, FEATH 
ERS, GLOV} in fact everything. 

1? Temple Place. 
ted 284 Boylston Street 


Artistic 

Dress 

Cutting 
Hygienic 
Styles of 
Reform 
Dress 


skirt 
out 


order 





ill on oraddre 


\\ HL. Pittock 


~ 1 Beacon St. 
Boston. 





Superfluous Hair. 


moles, an yainlessly removed by electricity 
without discomfort, mark 1 return. A special 
gentle process epproy. 1 by payercsaas absolute- 
ly sure. Consultation o wrrespondence cor 
lially t 


MME. "WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


Smith: ant REYNOIdS’ 
RHEUMATIC 
CURE and 

BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 











CURES 
Dyspepsia, Kidney 
7 oS Complaints and 
I. M. REYNOLDS Indigestion. 
What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it: 

‘Having a thorough knowledge of the merits of 
your Formula, | have prescribed it, with marked 
success, 

Wholesa by Smith, Benedict & ¢ Weeks & 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Cutler Brothers, 
Gilman Brother f Boston, Mass 

FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 

B. F. Bradburv, Pharmacist, 637 Washington St 
Bostor r. a. 2 KX ( Pharmacist, 2 Was h- 
ington, cor Elliot, Boston; H. Powers Robbins, 
Pharmacist, 779 Washington St., cor. Hollis, Boston 
Edward H. Perry, Apothecary, 945 Washington St , 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothecary, 1129 Wash 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston; J. D. Knowlton, Apothe 
cary , Wi sshingt ym St., cor. Worcester, Boston; F. M. 
Kent , Apothe« yr. | Sookie and Harri 

on ee , Boston Hat ry S. Hardy, Apothecary, ¢o5% 

Tremont St., Boston Burwell’s Pharmacy, Cor 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudley’s Pharmacy, 
16and 18 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. Knight, Phar- 
macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, Boston; Choate 
Drug and Chemical Co., under Revere House ; j Boots mn 
E. R. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 G ambr idge — 
ton; ¢ E. Woodward & Co.. 22 Bro al St. E 
ton; Woodward’s, 100 and 102 Tremont St., Boston. 

ter None genuine without portrait and name of 
L. M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


STVVVIVIVIVONS @), 


RAMBLES 


CONDUC 


ABROAD 


TED BY 


p “Mae dD. Frazar 


\ 
| p pb Li 


TWO OLD CITIES. 


AVING this spac e offered me by 
the courtesy of its conductor, 
I venture to fill it, hoping that 
among themany readersof the ‘ Ram 
bles’ there may be some who will 
be interested in a few personal remi 
niscences from a stranger’s pen 
I cannot speak for Mark Twain, 
but I know there were 
specimens of ‘ Innocents Abroad ’ 
the two 


some rood 
in 
stranded 


(Antwerp, 


ladies who were 
one summer morning 
about four years ago. 

I say stranded, tor 


numbering over thirty, had receded 


in 


our party, 
from us gradually, one large section 
drifting South to Venice, others tak 
ing steamer for at Antwerp, 
and the remainder going to London, 


home 


Hamburg and various destinations. 

Our ‘ great trunks and little trunks’ 
had been carted off to the storage 
rooms of the steamship company 
and we were left with the traditional 
‘bandbox and bundle,’ in 
uncertainty whether we had selected 
the articles we would most 
had left them to be called 
end of the year, 

After being cared for for so many 


blissful 


need, or! 
for at the 


weeks, taking no thought of the 
morrow, it was rather an ordeal to 


face a foreign city with only an Eng 
but we did 
it, and had a delightful experience. 

We were on the of 
féte, held but in twenty-five 
years, to commemorate the restora 
tion of the shrines at the 
the streets. ‘Thursday, the opening 
holiday, the streets were lined with 
people to witness the procession and 
there was much pomp and ceremony 
at the Cathedral through the day, 
ending in the evening with a fine 
display of fireworks from the tower. 

Sunday, the culmination of the 
féte, the great building was thronged 
at an early hour, the music was 
grand and the services most impres 
sive. Then the immense doors were 
thrown open, and the Virgin was 
borne out to take her place in the 
grand procession. She was magnifi 
cent in arobe of red velvet spark 
ling with jewels, new for the occa- 
sion and said to have cost twenty 
thousand francs. 

She was preceded by boys bear 


lish tongue in our heads ; 


verge a great 


once 


corners of 


ing candles, banners and_ shields, 
and bare-headed priests chanting, 


which with the instrumental music 
made a most novel and exhilarating 
display. The crowd was very orderly 
and apparently absorbed in the 
glory of ‘Our Lady.’ 


Antwerp is an interesting city, 
with its strange old houses and 


narrow winding streets, its parks, 
its docks and forests of shipping, its 
Cathedral famous for its chimes and 
Rubens masterpieces. 

These pictures are veiled during 
the week until twelve, when they 
may be seen by paying a franc. 
They are glorious with the full light 
upon them. Rubens is everywhere 
—in statues, on the squares, in paint- 
ings and in shop windows. 

Thereare many fine churches rich in 
carvings and paintings. St. Andrew’s 
has a marvellous pulpit. It seems to 
embrace one of the large marble 
columns, with its vines of rich carv- 
ing in some solid wood, under the 
shadow of which is a mass of rock, 


A ‘4 
and beneath a beach upon which a 
boat is drawn. 

In this boat stand two figures, life 


size, representing St. Andrew and 
St. John when called by the Saviour 
who stands upon the shore The 
nets are thrown over the side, and 
the fish seem escaping, while the 
men listen with close attention. The 


expression in the faces is wonderful. 
The the ot 
cherubs peeping over ind 


; 
very abode 
the sides 
grouped here and there in graceful 


pulpit is 


attitudes. 


St. Augustine’s church has a fine 
large picture representing his bap 
tism. Monica stands behind him, 
one hand on his shoulder, a beauti 
ful figure in blue drapery, and her 


face wears a most heavenly and 


satisfied expression. 


There are many other churches, 
galleries of paintings and museums. 
One of the latter, the Musée des 


Plantyns, is an interesting collection 
ot 


Rubens, 


pictures, family 
books and manuscripts, 
beautifullyilluminated,ofthe fifteenth 


portraits by 


century. The house is palatial in 
size and grandeur and was occupied 
by Christopher Plantyn, the first 
printer in Antwerp. Some of the 


rooms are occupied by the family of 
the but there are thirty 
one open to the public. 


director, 
Che walls 
are some of them covered by gobelin 
tapestry, others by damask and em 
bossed leather in beautiful designs, 
‘The 
old printing presses, the type and 
the engraved plates are all arranged 
in the finest order. This delightful 
place is free on Sundays and féte 
days; at other times a franc 
charged for admittance. 


gilded and colored very richly. 


is 


At the end of a week we welcomed 
our friend from Venice, only to have 
our hearts rent with more and final, 
adieux. Had we not been plucky 
Americans, our courage would have 
oozed, but the unconquered worlds 
beckoned us on, and we soon decided 
to make a trial trip to Ghent, taking 
with us the lightest hand luggage. 

It as if everyone was 
imbued with the spirit of the Helping 
Hand Society. One piloted us to 
the ferry, another found us seats, 
and -on the train the good-natured 
conductor came back to as we 
arrived at each station and counted 
on his fingers how many more there 
were before Ghent. It rained on 
our arrival, and we took a tram car 

in fact, three of them our 
Hotel was distant. 

The more one sees of Ghent, the 
more fascinated one becomes; with 
the bridges, of which there are more 
than seventy; the old, old houses 
with curious chimneys almost top- 
pling over the narrow streets and 
passageways; the singular old build- 
ings, some of them very fine. The 
largest cannon in Europe is here, the 
diameter of the bore being two and 
three-quarters feet. One of the 
oldest relics, possibly, in Beigium is 
the turreted gate-way, formerly be- 
longing to the Castle in which John 
of Gaunt (or Ghent) was born. It 
was built in the year 868, and 
Edward III, father of John, lived 
here in 1338. 


seemed 


us 


as 


There is a famous nunnery here, 
which we wished to visit, and suc- 
ceeded, after a long walk and sundry 


wrong turnings, in finding it; but 
we were well rewarded. A _ guide 
admitted us, showed us about and 


gave us some facts. 


It was founded by Dr. Beguine ; 
hence its name, ‘The Beguinage.’ 
It is a village in itself, with a church 
in the centre; there are seventy 
houses behind high walls which also 
hide pretty flower gardens. The 
door of each house is numbered and 
bears also the name of a _ patron 
Saint. 

In the convents, of which there 


are fourteen, twenty-five live together, 
and in the houses are four occupants, 
with four four eating- 
rooms and four kitchens. We were 
admitted to one of the convents and 


bed-rooms, 


shown the embroideries, laces and 
braids which were in process of 
making, the eating-room was dainty 
and clean, and the cupboards a 
miracle of order. In the kitchen 
was a fine range with the water just 


boiling for the tea. \ white-capped 

oman was i 
for a salad 
the coals 
i lady indeed of gentle manners and 
ple isant aspect. 

We remained until the vesper hour 
and saw the nuns at worship. Such 
a congregation one could not forget ; 
it was like the ‘sheeted dead’; each 
one, as she entered, unfolded a large 
of immaculate linen and 
draped it over her head ; on coming 
out it taken off, folded again 
into an oblong shape, and laid over 


the under bonnet of white. 


square 


was 


As they silently wended their way 


to their different homes, it seemed 


as if they were returning to their 


graves. 


Chey cannot be unhappy, 


however, for they are bound by no 
strong vows and can go back to 
theirhomes. ‘Though many of them 
are of noble families, none are ever 
inclined to return to the world 


They number hundred in all; 
they attend the sick in hospitals and 
private houses, and are 
excellent nurses. 

After the beauty of the Antwerp 
Cathedral, the one in Ghent seemed 
to us old and cheerless. 


SiX 


¢ onsidered 


There were 
some carvings in marble and some 
few pictures veiled On the top of 
the belfry the copper dragon 
taken from the city in 1445. It 
formerly served as a watch tower, 
and the bell was rung as a warning 
signal on the approach of an enemy. 
When Charles the Fifth punished the 
citizens for their insurrection, even 
the bell included and taken 
down from the tower. 


r. V. KIMBALL. 


is 


was 


A FEW CORRECTIONS. 
Pye architecture was the 
ecclesiastical style of building 
adopted in England and France be- 
fore the Renaissance. and it was not 
the architecture of the Goths. 
Pompey’s Pillar in Alexandria 
was erected neither by nor to 
Pompey. Its inscription says that 
it was set up by Diocletian. © 
Cleopatra’s Needles were not 
erected by Cleopatra, or in honor of 
her. They were erected by Thothmes 
IIT. 
In Paradise Lost, Milton says, 
“Thick as 
brooks 
In Vallombrosa.” 


autumnal leaves that strew the 


The trees in Vallombrosa are pines 
and so do not shed their leaves in 
autumn ; consequently the brooks 
could not be strewn with them. 





For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Wins Low's Sootuine Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all in, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Sieshee 


25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world, Be sure and ask forMas. Winstow’s Soorn- 
inc Syrup 


European Hotel 
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PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ 4p 


W. Garbrecht, Propriet 
Finest situation in Pisa, near 
interest Omnibus meet 
Superior table for the tast 
cans 













PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Ru ; 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Propriet: 







Near the Place da la Concorde, 
the Louvre, and the Palais | 





Li 2] 
and Cold Baths in the house, oo 
tor. Service particularly g a 
house with Americans Bea 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo 4 
Tolentino. * 

G. Possidoni, Proprie 
Drawing room, Library, Bat a 
tor Healthiest situation i * 
ticular attention paid Amer i 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqu. 
verde. 


Flechia & Fioroni, Propr 


Near the 
Landing. 


Railway Station an¢ 
Hot and Cold Ba } 
and best possible service 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Cana 
Spatz & Pianta, Propriet 


Near St. Mark’s »q 


interest Readir 


lare al 

g and Smok 
Ladies’ Parlor, | 
Service 


Handsome 


vator unsurpassed 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Propriet 
Magnificent Situation and Gar 
view of the Jungfrau. Hands S 
and Elevator 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the Qua 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 
This house, situated on the lake, faces ¥ 
Blanc, near the Krunswick Mor 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot 
Baths Americans patronize this 








GRAND MAGASINS du _ LOUVRE 


Near the Palais Royal, Pars. §& x 


The largest establishme... 
where Americans will find the n 
lar attention and the best 
artistic goods in Paris. All the la 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our g 
department is the best and most care! 
selected in the city. 


in the W 


ass 





Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Pars 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. C 


Latest designs, English, Scotch 





Perfect fit and charges moder 


Woolens 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Stret! 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes. 
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SOCIAL EVENTS 


CONDUCTED BY 
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rn 3 to 5, by the 
Woman’s Press Asso- 
was one of the most 
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Thursday after 
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rs of the Revolution 
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Lee on the question of 
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Readings and club-swinging occu 

pied the rest of the hour. Mrs. 

Wright, who is a guest at the Parker 

House, is a most talented woman. 

She hastravelled the world over and 

spent years in Mexico. Mrs. Wright 

has received the largest sum proba 

bly ever paid a newspaper writer, for 

iny one article $20, in gold. 

SI is a most pleasing personality 

ta ) ak i fine physique und 

exc r iste n dress She was 

chly vned in b ick lace ove! 

golden brown sat Mrs. Cram gave 

i b {i papel is she has beet re 

es atoenta r n the bie t 

ind preset t atthe April meeting 
f } } 

the 
te ry? le ] to » pe 
| onian lleged t escape 


Mrs. Fred Reed, 
Hotchkiss, Mrs. 
and Mrs. A. A. 
Glasier, Mr. and Mrs. Ira H. Bick 
ford, at Hotel Lakewood. Mr. and 
Mrs. E. F. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
F. Greeley, Mrs. William H. Hill, 
Mr. Clarence H. Hill, Mrs. A. A 
\dams, Miss EF. M. Smith, at L 
in-the Mrs. G. S Silsbee, 
Miss se Guild, Mr. Mrs 
C. Whiton, Mrs. M. J. Simpson, Mrs. 
, Mr. Tohn ( Haynes 
) Miss E. G 
House 


irch held a 
the Castil 
Wednesday 
Mary fk 
paper 
Printing 


t< Lakewood are 
Mr. ind Mrs. a a 
A. oh Fel Bete 


1 
wurel 
Pines. 


and John 


large 

lub 
afternoon, 
Blake read an 
The 


into Spain 


ithering of ian 


ladies on 
Mrs. 


interesting 


when 
Introduc 
and 


on 
tion ot 
Portugal. 


The New England Woman’s Press 
Association met with a sad loss dur 


ing the week in the death of Mrs. 
Evelyn Shaw Ingersoll, a beloved 


member, whose sudden end was a 
great shock to a large circle of 
friends. Mrs. Ingersoll left a little 
daughter, Elaine, who is inconsol 
able. Miss Mary Shaw arrived in 
town late Tuesday night, Mr. Inger 
soll on Monday. Brief but impres 
sive services were held at her late 
residence on W ednesday The floral 


tributes were many and beautiful. 


\ very delightful reception was 
held at the studios of the Misses 
Durgin, Pierce Building, on Wednes 


day evening, for the members of the 
Unity Art Club and their guests. 
On Monday evening, March 25, the 
Club will be addressed at 8 Pp. M., by 
Miss Lilian Whiting on Conversa- 
tion asa Fine Art. Each member 
may take one friend. An exhibition 


of water colors will open at the club 


studio, 711 Boylston street, the last 
of April. 

Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler closed 
her course of three Legend talks on 
Monday at the residence of Mrs. F. 
H, Brig roS, Beacon street. Mrs. 
Wheeler will give two more of her 
charming mornings the latter part 

ais 

An early spring wedding will be 


that of Miss Jessie Lawrence, daugh- 


ter of Mrs. George K. Lawrence of 
Commonwealth avenue, and Mr. 
Horace RK. Raynor of New York, 


who has 


for 


just returned from abroad 


the event. Miss Lawrence isa 


niece of the late Mrs. Thomas F. 
Hicks. Her younger sister will be 
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brother will be best man. ‘The wed- 
ding will be in New York, probably, 
where the Lawrence’s are spending 
the winter, they having rented their 
Commonwealth avenue house for the | 
season. 


| 
maid of honor; the groom’s second | 


One of the prettiest gowns worn 
at the Consolidated Cycling Club 


ball in Music Hall on Tuesday was 

that of Miss Bertha Florence of the 

Waverly Charlestown. It | 
was a pink figured silk, trimmed with 
satin and _iace. Miss 
Florence, who is a petite brunette, 
a bunch of pink roses and 
Another noticeable toilet 
was that of Miss Florence Willis of 
a pale blue bengaline with 


House, 


ribbons 


carried 
ferns 


Roybury 


lace trimmed bodice. Miss Elma 
Bailey in white with yellow satin 
ribbons; Miss Mabel Burnham of 


handsome blonde, in 
Henrietta, trimmed with white 
and black velvet; Miss 
Rupert of Jamaica Plain in a satin 
challie, with pink rib 
bons and Miss Annie Raab in laven 
det and white silk, 


quartette of pretty 


Gloucester a 
white 


lace susie 


striped rose 


were a_ pleasing 
girls on this oc 


casion 


Mrs. Ella Grant Nickerson left 
town early Wednesday for Columbia, 


South Carolina, where’ she will 
remain afew weeks for her health. 
She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Caroline Green Noble of Hotel 
Oxford, who has gone to San Fran 


cisco on a Visit. 


Mrs. George W. Wood of 
who is at L gave a 
b ywling party there last week. 
the Mrs. Wood 
the private parlor of hotel L 


Boston, 
large 
After 


served tea in 


ikewood, 


game, 
akewor rd, 
she istered. 


where is reg 


have 
Pansy Club’s 


Very beautiful invitations 
been § for the 
annual ball in Odd Fellows’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 26. It is 
in the form of a red plush book with 
a deep frilling of heavy cream corded 
silk. On the cover is a celluloid panel 
tied withcream ribbon bows,the words 


sent out 


‘Pansy Club’ being cut out of the 
panel. The silk leaves inside are 
hand-painted and decorated with 
pansies 

The studios of Mr. and Mrs. Jean 
Paul Selinger will doubtless be 
thronged with a brilliant company 
on ‘Tuesday afternoon, March 26, on 


the occasion of their reception to Mr. 
Henry Neville of the Beerbohm-Tree 
company. 


Mrs. Charles Utley Thomas, of 
946 Beacon street, will open her 
house fora reading by Mr. Arthur 


Howard Pickering on Henry VIII, 
on Wednesday, April 3, at 11 A. M. 


On Friday, March 29, the regular 
quarterly business meeting of the 
Cantabrigia Club will take place in 
Epworth church, Cambridge, when 
the matter of amended articles of the 
constitution and by-laws will come 


up for action. Wednesday, March 
27, the Current Events class will 
meet with Miss Fellows, 117 Avon 
Hill street, at 10 A. M. Mrs. May 


Alden Ward will resume her class in 
French Literature on Friday, March 
29, at Mrs. H. H. White’s, 1105 
Massachusetts avenue, at 10 A. M. 


An interesting collection of water 
colors by Harold B. Warren, The 
English Homes of the Pilgrims is at- 
tracting much attention at the studio 
of Walter Kimball, 9 Park street. 
They are ten in number and were 
painted by the artist a few months 
ago during a visit to England. No. 
6 is especially interesting, showing 
the home of William Brewster, where 
the little company used to gather,out 
of which grew the Mayflower Church 


on 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 


has no free al- 


kaliin it. Nei- 


ther reddens 


nor roughens 


the skin. 


and the Colony of Plymouth. An 
the Austerfield Church, in 
which William Bradford was baptized, 
March 19, 1589. Another is Brad 
ford’s birthplace at Austerfield. 


Mr. G. D. M. Peixotto, the artist, 
is stopping at Hotel Copley. He is 
painting a portrait of the venerable 
author of the national anthem, Amer- 
ica. 


other is 


Mr. A. P. Ham of 
Cairo, E; 


gypt. 


this city is at 


Malden is going to have a ‘ Society 
Vaudéville’ show in Opera Hall, on 
the evening of April 17,which prom 


ises to be quite an event. It will be 


given under the auspices of the 
Megutherian Minstrels, Mr. W. O 
Lovell, manager, who will be assisted 
by Miss Edith Hardy, Miss Belle 
Reed, Mr. J. W. McCabe, Mr. F. H. 
Richardson, Mr. F. V. S. Sias, Mr. 
W. R. Whitney, Mr. W. B. C. Fox, 
Miss S. E. French, Baby Coleman, 
the ‘Megutherian 4’ and the quar- 
tette, and the only male Carmencita. 


Miss Olga Nethersole, was _ten- 
dered a large reception Friday after- 
noon at the Parker House from 3 to 
5 by the New England Woman’s 
Press Association. About 350 were 
present, including men and women 
prominent in society, literature and 


the drama. It was a brilliant affair 
and ably managed. Tea, coffee, 


chocolate and cakes were served. 





FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Years 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


HE undersigned have this day associated themselves 
together as copartners under the firm name of 


RAND, VINTON & WAKEFIELD 
as Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, having special 
reference to the law of real property, examination 


of titles, conveyancing, prebate matters and 
| trusts. 


ARNOLD A. RAND 
ALFRED C. VINTON. 
JOHN LATHROP WAKEFIELD 
EDWARD A. WILKIE. 

19 Milk Street, 


Boston, March 12, 1895 
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* “T’HE Drama is passing through 

a state of rapid transition,”’ 
said Miss Olga Nethersole. She 
meditated for a moment, crushing, 
the while, the writer’s unfortunate 
card into shapelessness. The dim 
gas from its wire cage brought out 
glints of bronze in a dark tress or 
two straying above her forehead. 
She passed her hand slowly over 
these tresses evidently she was 
rather tired. Camille, as she plays 
it, is an exhausting part. 

‘We are going back, I think,” 
she continued, “to the romanti« 
drama. I don’t mean, you know, in 
acting. I think the day is over for 
standing in the centre of the stage 
and delivering pretty lines in aso 
norous voice with beautiful intona 
tions. Now-a-days and in future 
people must act on the stage as they 
do in real life. I was referring to 
the making of plays. the public 
will presently have had enough of 
disagreeable plays; it will care for 
dramas dealing realistically with 
noble emotions, not every-day petty 
for plays like well, like 
Mr. Henry James's play, for example, 

like Hernani, modified of course 


emotions; 


so as to be probable. For this much 
of realism must still remain, now 
that Ibsen has written plots and 
incidents that are preposterous can 
never again be acceptable to theatre 
goers. 

“T admire Ibsen enormously, by 
the way,” she went on. “Not so 
much as a writer for the stage asa 
writer of romances in drama form. 
See what an enormous influence he 
has had on our dramas. Ourdrama 
is inoculated with Ibsenism. There 
is hardly one modern drama that 
would have been just what it is but 
for Ibsen's inspiration. Indeed, 
prominent playwright, I may not say 
who, told me that he never wrote 
without thinking of Ibsen. I am 
certain that my acting would never 
have taken its present form but for 
Ibsen.” 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson will come in 
Rip Van Winkle to the Boston Thea 
tre, next week. 


Excelsior, Jr., was gorgeous. The 
last scene with the cold mountain 
peaks was particularly 
Some of the music was good, some of 
it was trivial. Next week Mr. Beet 
bohm-Tree will come to the Tremont. 
Monday evening, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor and the Balladmonger ; 
Tuesday evening, A Bunch of Vio- 
lets ; Wednesday matinee, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and the Ballad- 
monger ; Wednesday evening, Cap- 
tain Swift; Thursday evening, Ham- 
let; Friday evening, An Enemy of 
the People; Saturday matinee, A 
Bunch of Violots ; Saturday evening, 
Farewell Performance, The Red 
Lamp and the Balladmonger. 


impressive. 


The bill promised for the supple- 
mentary season of grand French and 
Italian Opera, beginning at the Me- 
chanic’s Building in April is excel- 
lent. Lohengrin,!] Nozze di Figaro, 
Aida, Cavelleria and _ Pagliacci, 
Faust, etc. It is to be hoped that 
some of these operas will be pre- 
sented. 


The extraordinary success of Tril- 
by has induced Managers Stetson 
and Palmer to prolong the engage- 
ment of the latter's company at the 
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Park Theatre, though the New York 
production of the play is thereby de 
ferred. lhe house has been pac ked 


to the doors at every performance. 


The Rob Roy Scotch plaid craze 
is reported to have struck 
before the opera 


Boston 
arrived Shop 
keepers are displaying the brilliant 
hued ties in their windows, and it is 
believed that the cars which run on 
l'remont street by the Castle Square 
(Theatre will soon go back to those 
plaid painted sides which they use 


to have five vears ago 


Rob Roy, De 


very successful new opera begins an 
engagement at the Castle oquare 
next Monday night. The Whitne) 
Opera ( ompan) numbers over 
singing and acting people, and the 
list of principal singers included 


the Rob Roy cast contains some of 
the best known lyric stars upon the 
William Pruette 
will be seen and heard in the title 
role. William McLaughlin the basso 
of the company, needs no_ introduc 


comic opera stage 


Boston audience Ihe 
Whitney Opera Com 
Barron Berthald, and 
the prima donna soprano of the com 
pany is dainty Juliette Corder 
Miss Lizzie Macnichol, thecontralt , 
is also well known to Boston aud 
ind there is Anna O'Keefe 
is Captain Sheridan, and a host of 
minor parts filled by attractive 
members of the ladies of the chorus 


tion to a 
tenor of the 
pany is Mr 


ences 


11 


lhe comedy element which runs all 
through the opera is supplied by 
three comedians, Mr. Richard F, 
Carroll, John G. Bell and Harry 
Parker. 


Mr. Joseph Murphy, will present 
The Kerry Gow next week at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre. Chis 
play has long since established it 
self in public favor as_ representing 
one of the best productions of its 
type. The story is interesting, the 
characters true to the life of Erin in 
the old days. Mr. Murphy will play 
Dan O'Hara, Miss Rebecca Warren 
is Nora Drew. 


hat sterling melo-drama, Alone 
in a Great City will be pre- 
sented at the Palace Theatre in Bos 
ton next week. The piece will be 
given by a competent travelling com 
pany with the original cast, and the 
piece will be presented with the 
original scenic effects. It includes 
a number of well known actors and 
actresses and some clever specialty 
artists. Songs and dances will be 
introduced during its action. On 
Sunday evening there will be 
another concert. 


A new play inthe hands of old 
favorites will be produced at the 
Grand Opera House week of March 
25th, with usual matinees on Tues 
day. Thursday and Saturday. The 
play is entitled Ups and Downs of 
Life, written by F. A. Scudamore, 
and the players are Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Byron and their company. 
The piece is melodrama with how- 
ever, a decided flavor of comedy. 


During the fourth and last week 
of his stay at the Hollis, Mr. John 
Drew will present Henry Guy Carle- 
ton’s comedy, The Butterflies. The 
comedy has for its hero, a spend- 
thrift Bostonian who has rescued a 
young lady from drowning, and fallen 


desperately in love with her. The 
girl’s mother repulses the penniless 


suitor, his creditors pursue him, and 


he is kept in trouble. He wins the 
girl of his choice of course In this 
role Mr. Drew applies his versatile 


irt to excellent purpose Che piece 
carries him through a wide range of 
mimetic powers, » that he is seen 
in humorous, witty, pathetic, sat 

cal and sentimental situations He 
is afforded in addition an opport 

nity tor Severa ry dainty lOve 


scenes with his charming leadin 


lady, Miss M 1ud Adams. 


Che annual testimonial tendered 


Joseph F. Wagner, treasurer, and 
Vincent ‘T. Fetherst« cket age! 
of the Hollis St. Theatre, will occur 
it. ~that house, Sunday evening 
April 7th 
lhe advance sale its 
farewell engagen f Mr.a M 
Kendal in Ameri \ é na 
Ho luesday nor Marcl 
6th and the repe re Ww De S te 
M é ning \ 
Che O n’s SI gy: | da I 
ry, Al All J Her: We 
" \ S i { | ‘ 
Wednesday evening, It » a 
Mrs. ‘Tanqueray Chursday evening, 


April 4th, A White Lie; Friday even 
ing, Impulse; Saturday matinee, The 
Iron Master ; and Saturday evening, 
the last pe rformance in America of 
Che Queen’s Shillin 


Hollis ot. prices will prevail 


The regular 


o~* 


Assistant Manager Henry B. Har 
ris of the Columbia Theatre wi ré 


ceive his annual testimonial at that 


Lhe VECK ( ii } ng M ia 
Mar. 2csth, will be the first anniver 
Sary week OI the opening ot K eit! S 
New Theatre, and in honor of the 
occasion a bill of special importance 
has been prepared he star en 
tertainer of the programme will bi 


Lew Dockstader, the minstrel coms 
dian. Other strong 
nounced are the National Four, 
Maud Hath and Billy Clifford, 
Bunth and Rudd, the grotesque 
comiques, The Manhattan Four, 
John W. Ransome, Basco and Rob 
erts, Watson and Hutchings, A. O., 
Duncan, ventriloquist, Gertie Coch- 
ran, Misko, the Russian clown and 
his singing pony, Punch, The Morel- 
los in an acrobatic comedy specialty, 
The Darling Sisters, eccentric danc 
ers, Foreman and West in a society 
sketch, Bartlett and May, ur a. le en 
tertainers, and McBride and Flynn, 
Irish comedy. ; 


features an 


Charles H. Hoyt offered to write 
a play and star Frank Daniels in it 
Willard 
Spencer offered to star him in Prin- 
cess Bonnie, and Nixon and Zimmer- 
man, the Philadelphia managers who 
have backed DeWolf Hopper, of- 
fered to star him in comic opera. 
Kirke La Shelle and Arthur B. 
Clarke, now managing The Boston 
lans, take Daniels away from all sim 


on partnership next season. 


ply because they have an opera that 
caught his fancy. It is by Harry B. 
Smith and Victor Herbert and is 
called The Wizard. 


PARK THEATRE, 


\HN STETSON, - - - 


A play that all Boston is flocking to se¢ 
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A. M. ‘Palmer’s Company. 


Third Week of the Great Success. 


Evenings at 8, Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2 
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FOURTH AND LAST WEEK 


Mr. JOHN DREW, 
The Buttertlies 


April , One W 


pert 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Last week but One 


orca NETHERSOLE 


| The Favorite Comedy Du 
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| LAST WEEK 


JOSEPH MURPHY, 


KERRY GOW. 


NEXT WEEK-— Blue Jeans. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop F. J. Pll 
MONDAY, MARCH 25. 
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THE GREAT SCENIC MEL‘ iM 


‘Alone in axe 


BF. KEITH'S Lostsi! 


Week of March 25th. 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


LEW DOCKSTADER 


—AND 


MAMMOTH 
_ VAUDEVILLE SHOW. 


ao 10.30 pm. 


Prices, .25, .35, -§0, -7§, $1.00, $ 
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FARMS 482 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Ons Furcet 





ave Real Estate of any 
> sell, communicate with 
FARM AGENCY. No 

purchaser is found. 





















Summer Home for $500. 


to the sea; 2 acre, 
rooms, 4 light glass, 
Bostons 
for smal 


AGENCY, 
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tage, ‘ 
station » to 
mer he ome 
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ymer Home at Marshfield. 


nmer in the quiet, 
dds ears to life; 2 1-2 
e your own vege- 
se, 9 rooms, sum- 
€, 30x30, 2 Stalls, 
rder. Only $1000) 
AC ENCY, Herald 


Sun 
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Grand Country Mansion. 


‘ 


met 
As 


r 


aAviCc, 
tive land ; 
shade 


( Mo vy 5 


ar famous old Northfield and 
gentleman's residence ; 
yotel or country club , glorious 
uelot River and Forest Lake; 


mms, spacious halls, piazza, steam 


carriage house, and other build- 
bank wall, arbor vita 
trees, flowering shrubs, fruits 


nt fishing and hunting 
g7000, easy terms. 4 HAPI? 
i Building, Boston 


; genuine; 


*’S FARM 


ex € 


Charming Little Home in Aristocratic 
Old Berkshire County. 


manificent scenery, splen™ 
excellent fishing ; pret 
ath, steam heat, etc., neat stable, 

st over $2 1-2 mile to 

rches, etc.; 6 acres land, so situ- 

all the advantages of one of 

mer resorts at an ordinary 

the time to buy; only $1500; 

no use for it, CHAPIN’S FARM 
1 Buil g, Boston 


A g imate, 


900 ; 


Country Seat 
$25,000. 


\ it for $9000, though it remains prac- 
i now as the day it was finished; gentle- 

i r all the year Or summer residence. 

t roof house, slated, 17 rooms, 2 baths, 
sets and all such arrangements ; 
ery modern improvement, such as hot 
d water, bells and speaking tubes, 

, } room, library, piazzas, etc., etc., 
a wash stands, marble bowls, range and 
i dormer windows, inside blinds, French 

‘ plete prize. ‘Phe grounds consist ot 

8 1 and island; fruit for home use ; 
Complete set of photos at office. 
\RM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


Magnificent - Cost 


Suburban Farm with Many Sources 
| Revenue, including new 
iS H. P. Mill. 


s from Boston, comprising 65 
cluded ; has cut tg0 tons v5 
‘ows and 5 horses; milk 
¢,2 stories, 8 rooms, bay 
ind blinded; barn 40x80, clapboarded 
ge shed and 16 hen houses 8x2 ft., 
gvod condition; fine location; ¢ex- 
d;:shaded by fine maples. Price 

CHAPIN’S,FARM 


P30 Daiance ag’ 
i ld Building, Boston. 


North Shore Farm. 


to secure a highly productive 

d milk farm all stocked, within a 
veal markets of the famous North 
valk to station; 27 miles to Boston; 
m, balance wood and heavy pine 
gus, 3-4 acres strawberries ; 

cinds ; cuts 28 tons hay, milk sold 

ws and pair horses, which are in- 

gether with all machines, vehi- 

; house 8 rooms, painted, pa- 

artially furnished, 2 barns, 50x30 

x doors, running water, carriage 

with wire runs for 240 hens, 

i by 2 great elms; everything in- 

part cash; CHAPIN’S FARM 

meee Boston. 









pa 








delightful Country Seat. 


iful estate, 28 miles from Boston; 
will buy it; call amd see photos 

f its grandeur; majestic house, 
cture, 11 rooms, beside attic fitted 
en fireplaces ; large closets, fur- 
eral stoves, 2 large refrigeraturs, 
piazzas on 2 sides, awnings, screens, 
dows, 2 great elms 100 years old 
i¢ house; situated on a rise. of 
itul lakes, and surrounded by 
inves, etc.; large stable, 6 stalls, 
od 1. glass doors, carriage room sepa- 
er Bee ; rs; bedroom upstairs for hostler; 
acked throughout; all modern ap- 
¢State recently putin Ar order at 
and Senn, ¢ { $8000; price, including 6 acres of 
“ 200 cash ; neighborhood first class; very 












heathtal lo. 
oid iis ne of those chaning and retired 
2 country ppeals to the hea every lover of 


¥ ding CHAPIN'S FARM AGENCY, 
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One Thing __—_ 


|} 


Is certain, and that is—our stock is by far the /argest 


| | in New England. 


Being the only large retail carpet 


| house i in Boston which also carries on a considerable 


| 
| over other houses. 


|| wholesale business, we have an extraordinary advantage 


If you cannot be suited in our retail department, 
you may inspect the full lines of samples in our whole- 


|| sale, 
1] 


A comparison will show 





That our prices on STANDARD SPECIFIED GOODS 
are the lowest in the city. 


THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & (CO. 
558 to 562 Washington St. 


(OPP. ADAMS HOUSE.) 








To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will 


ten full-sized 


packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 


display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn, 


Also ten full-sized packets 


of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for asc. All are fully de- 


scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good oid varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 
instructions given for culture. Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To 
those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 


250 ACRES OF NURSERY. 


434 YEAR. 





25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 





EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their —— rep- 
resent all nations‘and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


NOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SPRING 


WATER. 


6 Cents per Gallon. 


62 CONGRESS ST. 


Telephone 3596. 




















Sheehan eneseenemennnoes 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours fromjs a. 
m. to 9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8 to 10 p. m. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


EE. A. MILL. 


91 Dedham St. 


Bald Heads. 





Owing to say great demand for my hair pee 
and to a“ y an apeamey | want, 1 have ecided 
to reduce the peice to one dollar per pack See 


psteee is coeeme to grow hair onthe SH 
F BALD HEADS, and one or two applications 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from fallin 
out. Iam the only living person in possession o 
this formula that brought FY hair ont. I have 
been established TW ENT TEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na- 
tional banks of Boston. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM 14, - 75 STATE ST. 








FREE! 


This remarkable stat 
ment, to which we di- 
rect special attention, 
is from Tennessee 
ger age is 63° 

v4 Sa intensely 
Be. Catarh to years. 
Had intense headache 
took cold easily, had 
continual roaring “ 
singing in my ears. al, 
hearing began to fai 
and for three years 
was almost years I 
deaf, and I continually 

Trew worse, Every- 
In despair I had com- 





thing | had tried, failed. 
menced to use the Aerial Medication in 1888, and 
the effect of the first application was simply won- 


derful. In less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect ever since, and 
ina few months was entirely cured of Catarrh, ELI 
BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that it is a — cure for Deafness, Cat- 
arrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will send suffic- 
ient medicines for three months’ treatment free. 

Address, J. H. Moore, M.D., Cincinnati, O, 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


FIES as well as Beautifies the 


No other cosmetic will do i 


URIF 
in. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
disease 8, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
mel no other 

and is so 
iendicens we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name, The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aamtton (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


ag to the skia. 

~~ . HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great, Jones 
St., N 

For Mi by all Prveapers and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U , Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in ‘N: *y. City at R, H. 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
i" Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 









Macy’s, Stern’s, 


Tt Ladies, Travel in Boston. 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to ac company parties personally 
to the interesting historical points in the city. She is 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 
HORT-HAND  Sen¢ for Catologue of 


Books and helps for 


ELF-TAUCHT Self-Instruction, by 
BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, 
to The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 








SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
+ Se 9 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 


FOR MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK 





275 WASHINGTON 5T-BOSTON 
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